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BY CAPTAIN BELLEW. 


| Tua patriarch of anglers, Izaak Walton, in his well- 
| known work on fishing, commences with an imaginary 
| discussion between three sportsmen—the hunter, the 
| falconer, and the fisher—on the comparative merits of 
'| earth, air, and water, each contending for the superiority 
}| of that element in which he more particularly exercises 
!) his craft, and seeks the source of his amusement. Izaak 
) being himself a ‘mighty’ fisher, takes good care, of 
i) course, like the writer of a theological novel, to give his 
| own side the best of the argument, and Piscator carries 
ofthe palm. On the same principle the painter repre- 
| sented the man conquering the lion ; a state of things, as 
| one‘of the latter species shrewdly observed in the fable, 
| which would doubtless have been reversed had one of 
his own brethren been the artist. I myself delight in 
angling, and though not disposed, like the simple- 
| hearted Izaak, to extol one element at the expense of 
| gother—all being equally indispensable in the mundane 
economy—my chief attention on the present occasion 
| shall be given to the waters. What a pleasant amuse- 
| ment is angling here at home, in all its shades and 
| varieties, from the ‘sublime’ of salmon-fishing in a 
| Highland river, with all its wild accompaniments of 
| ‘brown heath and shaggy wood,’ to the ‘ ridiculous’ of 
| bobbing in a punt like a bit of still life at Kewbridge 
| 
| 


| RECOLLECTIONS OF SPORT IN INDIA. 


or Putney; or on the margin of the silver Lea, as 
it winds its drowsy course through verdant meads 
derlooked by Clapton and Hackney—there to sit like 
‘patience on a monument’— nought to disturb your 


|Your ‘ castor,’ swept off by a tow-rope, or the hila- 
tious scream and giggle of Mr Viggins’s wife and 


to the deep blue of a May-day sky, to stand in the 
pleasant evening time at the roaring mill tail, gazing 
With anxious eye on your minnow gleaming like a bit 
of silver, as it wildly spins through the turbulent waters, 


the ‘sound of many waters,’ blend pleasingly with 
of the thrush or* blackbird, piping sweetly 
glen below. Or, again to change the scene, 
t on some hoar hill-side, or in some hea- 
of Westmoreland, afar from smoky towns 
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it mingles its querulous 
mountain sheep or the 
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’s fantastic round’—to throw your 


colate-coloured waters of the fells, and as lively and 
animated as the streams they inhabit; then, too, when 
Sol waxes warm, and sport fatigues, to plump ye 
down on the wild thyme and heather; you and the 
friend of your heart to turn out the contents of your 
fish-basket—di the cold pigeon pie, chat discur- 
sively of man, his hopes, cares, and destinies—of those 
who have gone off the stage, and those who are coming 
on it, &c.; and, having reduced sundry bottles of double 
Mout to that state abhorred by nature, to blow your 
fnatches—real Havannahs—and once more to business. 
Oh, ’tis fine! these are indeed amongst the green spots 
of life. 

In India, however, albeit very pleasant at times, fish- 
ing is a somewhat different affair. There you may 
chance to hear the roar of the tiger mingling with that 
of the torrent ; a cobra de capello may resent any un- 
guarded disposition to recline ; and whilst catching your 
fish, you yourself may chance to be caught by the snap- 
hooks of a bear, or be comfortably ‘ reeled’ up by a boa 
constrictor. Such accidents as these are rare, to be 
sure; but a very lang® proportion of the coup de soleil 
and jungle fever of India falls to the lot of the piscator. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all these chances and draw- 
backs, angling even there has great charms and attrac- 
tions, and many and many a happy day and hour 
have I spent in the amusement. India is traversed 
by noble rivers—the Ganges, the Goggra, the Bur- 
rampooter, the Nerbudda, &c.—all swelled by hun- 
dreds of tributary streams descending from the Hima- 
laya, the Vindhya, and other mountain chains; these 
waters abound with an infinite variety of fish, as do 
also the numerous pools and lakes with which the 
country is studded, particularly those of the wild ter- 
ritory of Rajpootaneh: even the large wells, when near 
water - courses, are found to swarm with the finny 
tribes ; and frequently, in the last-named country, I have 
had capital sport, and filled my basket from one of these 
aqueous receptacles. The reader must understand, how- 
ever, that the Bowlies and great Mahratta wells of Upper 
India are giants when compared with those which minis- 
ter to the cottage économy at home. I should say, at 
a rough guess, that some of the former are twenty or 
thirty feet in diameter. 

During a fifteen years’ residence in the East, it fell to 
my lot to exercise my taste for angling in a great diver- 
sity of countries and climates. I have thrown my fly 
in the torrents of the Himalaya, fished in the wild and 
solitary lakes of Rajusthan, caught tingra and turtle in 
the Ganges, skate and rock-cod on the rude coasts of 
Arracan, and bobbed for eels in the weedy tanks of 
Bengal. Some light sketches of these operations, 
blended with other incidental gossipings, may amuse 
a few kindred spirits. The noble streams which rise 
amidst the snow-capped Himalaya,.and which, descend- 
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with fish, of which two kinds, the trout and the maha- 
seeah, rise to the fly freely, and afford excellent amuse- 
ment. The trout of the Himalaya differs considerably 
in appearance from our own; the head is sharper, the 
body flatter, and the general colour unlike: still he is a 
trout, and no mistake; and as such, to one who has 
been long an exile from Europe, and to whom the scenes 
of boyhood, though dim, are still dear, the first sight of 
him, with his bonny red spots, as he comes curvetting 
from his native element, is very exhilarating, and revives 
many a pleasant recollection of times gone by. The 
mahaseeah is a fish whose mouth, assisted by a sort of 
folding membrane, is capable of great expansion, show- 
ing that it is intended to live upon flies; it is a species 
of barbel, I think, and attains to a very large size, though 
none of those our party caught exceeded two or three 
pounds. Having occasion to visit Almooah in Kamaon, 
partly on account of health, and partly to perform some 

uties connected with the department to which I be- 
longed (the commissariat), I started one fine morning 
from the handsome old Pattan town of Moradabad in 
Rohileund for Bamourie, a Godown and post at the 
entrance of the pass leading through the first range of 
hills. My equipment consisted of a small hill-tent and 
a few boxes carried on mules, these animals being gene- 
rally used in the mountains, a fair batterie de cuisine, 
and a few bottles of wine. I had also a trusty double- 
barrelled Joe Manton, and a rifle approaching in size 
to a ‘ bone-breaker,’ the name by which in India the 
| large buffalo and tiger-pieces are sometimes known. 
' Moreover, I had a rod or two, and a fairish book of 
| hooks and flies; in short, was pretty well equipped for 
a campaign against the denizens of the woods and 
waters. I was accompanied by a friend, Captain S——, 
a pleasant companion, and a keen sportsman—now, poor 
fellow, gathered to his fathers. On our way to Ba- 
mourie we passed through Rampore, the residence of a 
Pattan nawaub, and celebrated for its manufacture of 
swords, which are cheap, and highly-tempered. The 
general aspect of this town, with its courts, bazaars, and 
superior residences, amongst which is the palace of the 
nawaub, struck me, on a hasty inspection, as indicative 
of a nearer approach to Euro civilisation and wealth 
than is usually to be found in the small capitals of 
petty native princes. The plains of Rohilcund here- 
abouts, and as we approached the skirts of the jungle, 
were beautifully open, studded with towns, groves, and 
villages, and traversed by clear and rushing streams, 
whilst in the distance, their bases separated from the 
cultivated lands by a broad belt of forest and grass 
jungle, towered the mountains of Kamaon and Girwal, 
the snowy peaks of the Himalaya peering in white 
splintered cones, like gigantic sugar loaves, above the 
dark blue outline of the first range. The belt of grass 
and jungle to be traversed before reaching the pass 
was, if I recollect correctly, some twenty miles across ; 
first we had to traverse a long expanse of verdure, and 
then commenced a scrubby tree jungle, till we reached 
Bamourie. 

At a village where the cultivaffon terminated and 
the grass jungle commenced, my friend and I had a 
splendid day’s shooting; three antelopes, one a noble 
black buck with high spiral horns, besides black and 
gray partridges, hares, and a florikin or two, if I re- 
member rightly, having rewarded our exertions. My 
companion shot two of the antelopes, which we started 
from fields of grain bordering on the long grass, and I 
broke the leg of my animal close to the shoulder; but 
he made such good use of the other three, that it was 
with some difficulty we secured him. We roused seve- 
ral wild hogs, but did not kill any. Our next day’s 
march brought us to the confines of the tree jungle, 
which continued unbroken to the base of the mountains, 
excepting by a few cultivated fields about Bamourie. 
At this spot, where the tree jungle commenced, and 


circle of sportsmen around examining him as he ly 
on the grass in the grim repose of death. The tents 
the tree jungle, the groups of servants and beaters, a 
elephant or two in majestic quiescence, the howdaly 


bined to form a noble picture. This is sport] 
grand and in keeping; and after it, pheasant-shooting 


-in a preserve, and similar domestic amusements, hardly 


deserve the name. I felt the fore-arm of the defunc 
tiger, and was not prepared, under so loose and velvety 
a skin as that which covered it, to find muscle and 
sinew as hardly compacted as a deal board. I could 
then for the first time conceive how it is that this] 
formidable brute can fell an ox and crush in his skul 
with a single blow of his paw. Tigers 
are pretty numerous. They follow the herds of the 
Kussiah mountaineers, picking off a bullock as they| 
feel inclined; and when at particular seasons the herds- | 
men and cattle retire up into the mountains, they ar 
said to be so obliging as still to keep them company. | 
Bamourie is simply a halting-place for travellers at} 
the commencement of the ascent of the mountains, and | 
at the period to which I refer, there were no build- 
ings there (though several villages and some cultivation 
are to be found in the vicinity) saving a plain oblong 
structure called the ‘ Godown,’ or store, and a few sheds 
for cattle, constructed of timber, and resembling Ame- 
rican log-houses. ‘The Godown was divided into three 
compartments, each having its door: two of these con- 
tained attah (flour), ghee, turmeric, and other supplies | 
requisite for native travellers; and the third was set | 
apart for the accommodation of English officers jour- 
neying to and from Kamaon. In this last, which 
was of very confined dimensions, was a fireplace, and 
the furniture, of a rude and primitive character, con- 
sisted of a clumsy table and two or three rickety chairs, 
exhibiting sundry simple and compound fractures: 
such was our temporary abode at Bamourie. The 
belt of forest between this place and Rooderpoor is 
a hotbed of malaria, from the commencement of the 


sun and moisture on decayed vegetation, are called 
the ‘oul’ by the natives ; and when once they begin 
to arise, the Kussiah herdsmen withdraw with their 
cattle to the mountains out of the reach of their in- 


with the most imminent risk. The period of our visit 
was the fine season, and the absence of all danger from 
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ing through the inferior chains and valleys where there were a few huts, we pitched our tents 
to thore of another small party of officer, ‘Nine the | 
bouch into the plains of Rohilcund, are well-stocked | like ourselves. After ast, Captain S—, my. ay, | 
self, and two other officers, old friends, likewise bound te 
for Kamaon, who had joined us, sallied out with of” 
guns. We were on foot, and the grass in some places re 
which grew to an amazing height, was traversed by me | 
small well-trodden paths, evidently made by tigen 
Bi and other wild beasts, the prints of whose feet, indeed fal 22° 
' we saw. I never felt more nervous and uncomfortable er 
1 in my life, fully expecting at every step to hear th [= 
j roar of a tiger, and to find myself sprawling in his Gist 
Fe clutches. This feeling was shared by my companions. thro 
and we therefore determined to draw off to a pho f° 
where the jungle was more open and scanty. Oy uh, 
. sport this day by no means equalled that of the pr. fa 
| ceding one; indeed it was very bad; but our neigh 
bours were more successful, as, besides other game eI 
they killed a noble tiger, which they were bringing ye 
4 up dangling from an elephant at the very moment self 
\ we reached our encampment. He was soon stretcha has 
oP | | out before one of the tents; and I think I now see th . T 
if at | 
i and guns on their backs close by, and the purple mow. rt 
ce | tains of Kamaon soaring up in the distance, all com. ther 
over 
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| pudd 
fluence. The petty establishments from such places 48 part, 
Bamourie and Tandah are usually removed (they are @ [| tho 
under the commissariat department), and the Europeal toy 
i residents in the hills become pretty effectually cut of & Din, 
; from intercourse with the plains, for even then a rapid This 
j ife j is attended of th 
| and | 
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ents Close . . . 
“4 the above source, and the coolness and purity of the the hepatic region, and other circumstances, 
— air, gave a delightful elasticity to our spirits, and im-| my indulging in field-sports so much as I Vaaeue 
a oy parted a keen relish for the scenery and sports of the | should. The weight of my mahaseeah—for he was a 
wha mountains. Breakfast was no sooner despatched on the | small one—was considerably under two pounds, but his 
os shal morning of our arrival, than the little apartment of | strength and vivacity gave me a lively idea of what 
versed: ‘by the Godown began to exhibit an animated scene of pre- | one of his species would effect in the way of resistance 
by tigen paration ; fishing-hooks were brought out, flies tied, | if of forty or fifty pounds weight; for to this, and I was 
, indeed lines adjusted, rods and reels fixed, and off we soon | told a still larger size, they attain in the rivers of the 
nfortall started—that is, my friend S—— and myself—for the | Himalaya. Indeed I am pretty sure that a huge fel- 
heer a neighbouring river, the sound of whose waters were | low which I saw in my next day’s excursion waving his 
<n distinctly audible 2 the Godown. I had occasionally | broad tail in a deep and glassy pool, and whom I vainly 
senha thrown the fly before in the comparatively sluggish | coaxed to do me the honour of tasting my fly and paste, 
+ plan rivers of the plains of Hindostan ; but, with the excep- | must have been little short of that size. Tackled toa 
wv. ae tion of catching now and then a little lively sprat-like | fish of that bulk, his struggles for liberty, aided by a 
the pre fish, called the ‘ chulwah,’ invariably without success. In | rushing torrent, loose stones for your footing, and a tiger 
= ma fact, the fish of the plains are not such light feeders as | perhaps not far off, considering what might be the most 
or aa to take the fly, excepting in a few of the — streams | judicious mode of intercepting your further progress, it 
bein of Rajpootaneh and of Central India. ere, then, | is necessary to have your wits about you. I saw no tigers, 
— though somewhat doubtful of success, I — my- | to be sure; but, knowing myself to be where they abound, 
self a high treat—sport of a purely novel and English | I made one of my servants carry my double-barrelled 
gun close behind me, loaded with ball, so that I might be 
sae The P eae h issues from the mountains | prepared in case one should make his appearance ; and 
The tat at the pass o' ourie, is a noble stream, clear as | I always, whilst fishing, took especial care to give pro- 
veatennil crystal; here slumbering in deep and transparent pools, | jecting knolls and long grass or brushwood as wide a 
how daly a of its rugged channel, there shooting along berth as possible. I was told of more than one rencontre 
lo mal in smoothness, or tumbling over its rocky bed in | which English anglers had had with them, and the 
cr short and troubled waves. Our approach to the river, | precaution was consequently by no means superfluous. 
port— then vag ae comparatively narrow limits, was | On returning to the Godown on this my first day, I 
t-shooting over loose shingle and stones, rounded by the action | found my brother angler returned with a fair basket of 
its, hardly of the torrent. At length I stood on the brink of |} trout and mahaseeah: the former (not one of which kind 
he dofanet the clear | age stream, and home arose in pleasant | had I the luck to catch) struck me, as I have before 
od veal visions — me; for by such, ‘when free to roam,’ | observed, as differing materially from our English fish 
woh had I o whiled my schoolboy hours. Long out | of the name, though unquestionably of the same family. 
tae of practice, Iwas a little awkward at first, but soon | This I found to be the case with respect to all the pro- 
that ‘hist Sapeet my wonted precision. Still, time went on, and | ductions of the mountains of which we possess the 
a his skal A — (fish); and I was beginning to dread a | counterparts in Europe: the jays were jays, it is true, 
sesealial complete — when I observed my companion S—— | but not quite the jays of our woods ; ditto the black- 
as of some way lower down, stumbling over boulder-stones, | birds, pheasants, blackberries, violets; and so on through 
as an mouth a up, rod bending, and arm extended, and | the whole range of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
the henis | ever anon, amidst the waves of the swift gliding | As far as my limited observation went, the birds resem- 
, thers ?- ay gleam, and the dash of a vigorous | bling our songsters in plumage were voiceless, and the 
pall He | m,’ said I; there are fish here, and flowers, like those which enamel our lanes and meads, 
mare no gay i soon by the side of my friend, just | without scent; still it is pleasant to have even one sense 
alone as he was on ucting through the dead water a fine | gratified by objects blended with our early associations, 
> ae Soma whose widely-expanded mouth, and body | and this the English traveller from the plains, if long 
proclaimed that, rescue or no | an exile from Europe, feels most strongly on entering 
sin olla rescue, de ad resigned the contest. It is a pleasant | Kamaon. 
“ew all thing ». dle your friend’s first fish, though assuredly | I would recommend to all fly-fishers in the Himalaya 
ling Ame _ pleasanter to handle your own; to weigh him, | provinces to come well supplied with tackling, par- 
into thre fa epestee him, and turn him this way and that, | ticularly flies; for, in the first place, the mahaseeah 
Qen all Dy b the pleasant conviction (one sometimes | is strong, and as he darts down the rapid current, the 
a onl apes e angler) that there are actually fish in | least knot or momentary obstruction to the passage of 
om nar, and that, moreover, it being neither their | the line will lead to his disappearance with a portion 
[cers jose nor ym there is a way of catching them. | of it; and secondly, the great round rocks and stones 
ust, which yey ree] j— s success, I again went to work, | which in many places strew the banks, have a peculiar 
place, and fi enna up the river, whilst he followed its down- | aptitude for taking off your flies. Repeatedly, in throw- 
scer, oa —_ _It was now my turn, and I was soon | ing my line, did 1 hear a sort of snip behind me, and 
ety chain, <o he, arise. It was in water so rapid, that one | on a consequent examination comes found that a fly 
fs 1 nay dh ne imagined a fish could have hardly held his | was gone, which, owing to the broken nature of the 
ty ao na + ~ = mahaseeah is a knowing fellow, and | ground, I seldom if ever recovered. Perhaps this might 
de iste or tne ler of the stones, which break the force | be otherwise accounted for, but I attributed it to the 
ad the Ml ine ——— I felt him, and soon made him feel | stones; for where they were not, it did not occur. 
in of the aided b yey away he darted down the stream, Having loaded our mules, and mounted our ponies, we 
These per lle A. rapid glide, with a velocity which made | left Bamourie, and proceeded to Bheemtal, the second 
" action ofl ane line — I feared he would have carried out | stage in the mountains. At some distance from the Go- 
ine oe a, = hn then, if he had, *good night to Mar- | down the river is crossed by a rude suspension-bridge of 
hey begin Ml or fe a — not destined to spin out my thread, considerable breadth, which hangs in air like a cobweb, 
with theit fl wing, it either; and in good time he hauled his | and has, when seen some way off, a pretty and pictu- 
€ their in- . Poesy to slip and tumble over the plum- | resque effect. We found it very rickety, and when the 
h places as =e nes, and after considerable agitation on my | river is swollen by the melting of the snows, and its 
: (they are fl | ae or two wicked flings on his, after I had (as | mountain - bound channel filled from bank to bank, 
, Buropean ie _ good grounds) considered him in extremis, | crossing on such a frail structure must be rather 
ally cut off ie te ashore, to borrow the language of honest | a nerve-shaking operation. Neither my companions 
on 0 rapid This, then. w — vag cock-salmon in a fish-basket.’ | nor myself ventured upon it mounted, for there is no 
s attended I of the hill as the first mahaseeah, the famous fly-taker | saying what might have been the result of an un- 
f our visit Wl fow 7 2 ee and one of the | lucky shy or back, in spite of the slender parapet. As 
anger from Wand eal my = in the mountains was short, | it was, the bridge rocked and vibrated in a manner 
occas attacks of indisposition, ugly twinges in | which was far from agreeable; and my little stout tan- 
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gun,* though a mountaineer himself, was so terrified, 
that he crouched and shuddered, and I thought would 
have lain down on the bridge. I never saw terror in an 
animal so forcibly depicted as when he was making 
his transit, or the appearance of comfort and satisfac- 
tion more complete than when he once more trod on 
terra Our engineers are said, I believe, to have 


a melancholy proof of which occurred some years since 
in the case of a fine young woman, a Miss S——, while 
travelling in the mountains with her parents, whom she 
had recently joined from England. The young lady, 
and a gentleman who formed one of the party, Major 
H——, a very large and heavy man, having preceded 
the rest, came suddenly upon one of these mountain 
bridges thrown across a deep chasm, at the bottom of 
which rushed a rapid torrent. A drove of cattle had just 
| wee and they followed without any apprehension of 

ger. Perhaps the weight of the cattle had brought 
the bridge to the breaking point, for when the officer 
and the hapless girl reached the centre, it suddenly 
gave way, and they were precipitated into the gulf be- 
low. Major H——’s endeavours to rescue his compa- 
nion were fruitless ; and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty he managed to extricate himself. She was for a 
moment seen on a rock in the channel, her loosened 
locks, which she was endeavouring to part, clinging to 
her face and person, when a swell of the current swept 
her away, to be seen no more. 

Not far from the bridge of Bamourie I observed a 
land-slip—a striking exemplification of the process con- 
tinually going on by which the bulk of mountains un- 
dergoes a sensible diminution. The torrent, by beating 
on one point of the base of a hill, which rose sheer above 
it to a great elevation, had so worn it away, that its 
whole side, waving with forest, had sunk down into 
the vacant space, leaving, where the continuity of the 
slope had been broken, a clearly-marked and perpen- 
dicular precipice, the earthy face fresh and untinted, 
and resembling a colossal step. A few miles of con- 
tinual ascent, the scenery at every turn increasing 
in grandeur and beauty, brought us to Bheemtal. 
Bheemtal, or the lake of Bheem, some three or four 
thousand feet above the level of the plains, occupies 
the centre of a small valley, above which the dark 
mountains shoot to a towering height, some cultivated 
in long successions of levels, rising like gigantic steps 
one above the other; others clothed with dark forest, 
and exhibiting on their peaked summits the spearlike 
forms of the pine and fir. Close to the little lake, deep, 
blue, and transparent, stood a large Banyan tree, and 
a curious old Hindoo temple of a conical or bee-hive 
shape; and hard by, another Godown similar to that 
at Bamourie, but which has since, I understand, been 
pulled down, and replaced by a superior place of ac- 
commodation, erected by the government on a neigh- 
bouring eminence. Here we halted for a day, which I 
devoted to shooting. I believe one of our party (amount- 
ing to four) tried the lake—profoundly deep, and in 
which we saw quantities of fish—but I forget with what 
success. In some cultivation which skirted one ex- 
tremity of this mountain tarn, I found the black par- 
tridge pretty abundant, and killed several, as also two 
or three hill partridges.. The black partridge is a beau- 
tiful bird, and shooting them an amusement highly 
enjoyed by the Anglo-Indian sportsman. The breast 
of the male bird is of a shining black, speckled with 
white; the head is also marked in a similar manner. He 
rises perpendicularly at first to a considerable height, 
and then goes off horizontally, and is by no means an 
easy shot. The black partridge is found in the long 

on the margin of rivers and swamps, from whence 


neighbouring cultivation ; his note or call is very 
liar, resembling somewhat the creak of a w Al 
sight which greatly delighted me was the profusion of | 
flowers and shrubs, resembling those common in Eng. | 
land. Butter-cups, marshmallows, and cuckoo flowers, | 
grew on the margin of the lake; violets and primroses | 
peered from the mossy banks ; and dog-roses hung in fes- 
toons from the trees and hedges: in fact I felt myself 
at home again, and the recollection of many a bird-nest. 
ing excursion and schoolboy-ramble rushed upon my | 
mind. The next morning we continued our route, and 
a few miles brought us to the foot of the Goggar Pahar, 
one of the loftiest mountains of Kamaon.* The ascent, 
up a zig-zag road overhung with magnificent forest 
trees, was toilsome in the extreme ; but the labour was 
amply repaid by the inexpressible grandeur of the 
scenery which every turn disclosed. On our right, glens 
sunk to profound depths, from whence arose the murmur 
of the far-off torrent, blended with the sighing of the 
trees; whilst every now and then, from openings of the 
woods, we caught a view of the little lake of Bheemtal, 
studding like a sapphire the valley behind us; and be- 
yond stretched out, till lost in the haze of the distance, | 
the vast expanse of the plains of Rohilcund. At one 
moment we beheld almost perpendicularly above usa 
string of herdsmen and bullocks moving along with 
scenic effect, whilst directly below our feet we could 
perceive our mules and servants toiling up the ascent, || 
the latter awaking the echoes of the mountain soli- | 
tudes with their cheerful shouts and songs. Amidst | 
such scenes, where nature exhibits her most sublime 
features, how strongly does the mind assimilate itself to | 
their grand and elevated character! How soothing is| 
their solitude, how touching their silent magnificence! || 
We were now in the lofty region of the oak and fir, | 
and on every side bloomed the bright scarlet flower gf || 
the rhododendron. Pheasants continually ran across || 
the road, and I got a shot at some deer which I per- 
ceived feeding on a grassy knoll far below me, the r- | 
port of my gun echoing from hill to hill. At length we | 
gained the summit, and turning its woody brow, a | 
prospect burst upon us to which I believe the world | 
cannot furnish a parallel, and to which the feeble | 
powers of words are incapable of doing justice. Range | 
beyond range of dark blue mountains opened on the | 
view, of which the sombre billows of a heaving ocean fur- | 
nish the truest idea ; some partially cultivated, with here | 
and there villages perched like eagles’ nests in almost 
inaccessible situations, and others clothed with waving 
forests ; whilst bounding the distance, and stretching far | 
and wide, shot up in calm magnificence the splintered | 
and glittering peaks of the mighty Himalaya, white with’) 


ing every moment in the delighted and passionate ex- 
clamations of wonderful! sublime! magnificent! Cold 
and insensible, indeed, must be that being who could | 
gaze unmoved from the summit of the Goggar Pahar. | 
A long and weary descent of many thousand feet 
brought us to our halting place in the little mountain- 
locked valley of Ramgar. Here a Kussiah peasant | 
brought us some small black trout, strung through the | 
gills on a willow withe ; and these, with a pheasant.shot | 
by one of my companions, and a roaring fire in the | 
Godown, 
enjoy one of the pleasantest evenings I ever spent in 


valley of Ramgar, on the other side of which was 4 
miserable village inhabited by miners, who fuse the 
iron ore dug from the adjoining mountain. We visited 
this village, and observed the rude mode in which the 
dingy inhabitants cast and prepared the iron; this, 
when made into pigs, is conveyed on coolies to the 
plains, where a market for it is found. On the stream 
which flowed through this valley we observed several 
diminutive water-mills, just big enough to hold a single 
person, and in which a large wheel gave a rotatory 


#* Mountain ponies, so called. 


»* Eight or nine thousand feet. Me 


eternal snows. We became riveted to the spot, indulg- } 


id us for all our toils, and enabled me to | 
India. A small clear stream wound through the bare | 
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process, we 
third halting-place on the opposite 


nest- y become, under the fostering infiuence of Eu- 

a my | science, industry, and civilisation. I fancied the 

, and | now almost unimproved features of nature here on their 
ahar, || grandest scale, embellished by the hand of art—cities 
scent, | or towns occupying every plateau and valley—farms and 
forest | chateaux the woody nooks and wide-sweeping declivi- 
r was | ties—and the ‘ sound of the church-going bell,’ connected 

f the ||| with some simple and purer worship, floating softly 
glens |B | over glen and vale. Whether European colonisation be 
irmur |i || icable in these mountains in any form or degree, 
f the and, if practicable, politic and desirable, with reference 
of the | MB || to the welfare of our empire and the security of our 
emtal, | rule, seems to be a question worthy of consideration. 
id be- ||| The Kussiahs, or inhabitants of Kamaon, are a simple 
tance, | and inoffensive people, originally from the plains, and 
\t one of few of the characteristics of mountaineers. 
e usa ||| The people of the adjoining province of Girwal are 
; with || said to be a far stouter and finer race; but both are 
could || immeasurably inferior to the Goorkhas of Napaul, their 
scent, || MM || former masters, who are bold and energetic in the ex- 
n soli- || || treme—regular little duodecimos of manhood and spirit. 
imidst || |) It is a pity we have not more of these indomitable little 
ablime || heroes in our native army. They strongly attach them- 
‘self to || MM || selves to European officers, and like our service, though 
Ling is | | every obstacle is, I am told, raised by their own go- 
ence! | | yernment to prevent their entering it. Though Tartar 
and fir, |) by race, they are, singularly enough, Hindoo by religion. 
ywer of |) Peurah consists of a few houses on a terrace occupying 
ACTOS || the brow of a mountain, and commanding a noble pro- 
I per- | | spect of the ridge on which Almorah stands, and the 
the re- } background of snowy mountains. There was no fishing 
gth we || to be had here, at least that I could hear of, so we all 
TOW, 2 | sallied out after breakfast to make war on the birds 
world | and quadrupeds. Most fatiguing work I found it. 
feeble Grouse-shooting, I imagine, from what little I have seen 
Range | of the amusement, though trying to the wind and the 
on the | capsular ligaments, is a joke to it. Lured on by the 
an fur- | duck of the mountain partridge; you mount up field 
th here | after field formed in terraces like Brobdignag steps, till 
almost your mutinous supporters seem resolved upon a strike. 
waving Puffing and blowing, however, you at last spring your 
ning far | chikor; up he whirs; you perhaps miss him (I was 
intered || guilty of that solecism occasionally), and if so, down he 
ite with’ |) plumps like a stone into a valley some two or three 
indulg- | thousand feet deep, or crosses to an opposite range, and 
ate ex- itis half a day’s march to get at him again. In spite, 
!- Cold however, of these little difficulties, I bagged a few chikor, 
o could | | and had some other sport. I got several shots at 
Pahar. | pheasants ; but from the novelty of the game, or some 
nd feet Mj) inscrutable reason, killed none. There are many varie- 
yuntain- ties of the pheasant in Kamaon; one of a brilliant 
t #§|| metallic green colour, another pied, with an enormously 

ugh the #// long tail; but I saw none exactly resembling ours, the 
ant.shot ##|) original of which is, I believe, from Persia. Never shall 
. in the I forget the first sunrise and sunset at Peurah—the 
d me to coucher and reveillé of those Titans of earth, the 
spent in || Himalayan peaks—how their vast forms melted away 
‘he bare in the sombre tints of eve, and with what roseate hues, 
h was a @@j/ and in what beauteous lights, the morning again revealed 
fuse the fj}, them to my sight. As the dawn approached, the tips 
> visited | of the snowy peaks were suffused with a delicate, lumi- 
hich the ##} nous, and roseate tint, which gave them (their con- 
n; this, | Nexion with earth being imperceptible, or but dimly 
s to the @j| visible) the appearance of a row of Chinese lamps 
> stream i} suspended high the horizon. Then, as the 
| several @) morning light became more confirmed, the giant forms 
a single Jumootrie, Gungootrie, and other peaks slowly 


emerged, dyed with the reflected blushes of the redden- 
ing east, whilst some of the ranges immediately below 
the snowy chain appeared of the darkest blue, and 


others nearer to us ti with gold, and just catching 
the oblique rays of rising luminary, started forth 
from this dark background in bold and splendid relief. 
Seen either in calm, in sunshine, or in storm, at the 


and | evening hour or in the morning light, these magnificent 


Alps of the East—before which, however, their European 
brethren must ‘hide their diminished heads’—always 
present a different picture. On tising in the mornin; 
at Peurah, I found that during the night a leopard 
endeavoured to carry off one of my mules; but this 
being resisted by the animal itself, as well as the drivers, 
who, according to their own account, belaboured the 
leopard with their cudgels most vigorously, he was 
obliged to content himself with a large bite out of the 
poor beast’s shoulder, which certainly exhibited a fright- 
ful wound. The mule, however, seemed to bear his mis- 
fortune with much calmness, for when I went to examine 
his injuries, I found him quietly munching 

with his long-eared brethren. 

The next day’s journey ‘o’er hill and dale’ brought 
us to Almorah, the capital of the province, occupy- 

ly of troops; but , for the present, I must 
my recollections. 


MR BECKFORD AND FONTHILL 


EncGuLanp abounds in wonders, and amongst these not 
the least are her small class of exceedingly rich men— 
men whose means of splendour exceed those of sove- 
reigns of old, and who sometimes do rival these person- 
ages in luxury and magnificence. In May of the present 
year died one of the most remarkable of the millionaires 
—William Beckford. The lovers of history knew Mr 
Beckford as the son of that Lord Mayor who excited 
so much remark in the time of the early ministerial 
troubles of George IIL.’s reign, by the bold manner in 
which he replied to an ungracious public speech of the 
xing reflecting upon the loyalty of the city of London. 
The lovers of literature knew him as the author of the 
Oriental tale of Vathek, a work exhibiting extraordinary 
powers of impressive writing in the department of 
fiction, but which was nearly the sole fruit of his 
genius. The tribe of artists and connoisseurs were 
equally well acquainted with the name of Beckford as 
that of the greatest collector of works of art in his day. 
To his own equals in rank and affluence alone was Mr 
Beckford little known; but this was because of his 
singularly recluse habits. He was a hermit of intellec- 
tual refinement, content to be alone with books and 
works of art for ever. 

It appears that the Lord Mayor Beckford was not a 
merchant, as might be presumed from his occupying 
the civic chair of the metropolis, but a man of fortune, 
whose connexion with the city was purely of a political 
nature. He inherited vast estates in Jamaica, of which 
island his grandfather had been governor. The descent 
of the family has been traced into a decayed line of 
ancient English gentry. The mother of the subject of 
this notice was Maria Hamilton, a granddaughter of 
James, sixth Earl of Abercorn. Mr Beckford was 
born in September 1760, and succeeded to the vast 
property of his father, said to be worth a hundred thou- 
sand a-year, while only ten years of age. His educa- 
tion was all that could be required for bringing such 
faculties as his into the highest state of perfection. He 
became a proficient in the knowledge of the classical 
languages, and, besides, acquainted himself with five of 
those of modern Europe, in three of which he could 
write like the most refined native. He studied music 
under Mozart, architecture under Sir William Cham- 
bers, and drawing under one of the first artists of his 
day. At eighteen we find him in France, entering into 
the highest literary society. He was then introduced 
to Voltaire, of whose skeleton-like aspect he 

hilosopl 


had the most vivid tion. The aged 
laid his hand on his head at ing, saying, ‘I give 
you the blessing of a very man.’ At home Mr 


= 
ecu- ||| motion to a couple of ponderous stones. Ascending 
on of reached Peurah, the 
Eng- ||| declivity. This part, unlike the Goggar, we found but | 
wers, |B) little wooded, but exhibiting many large villages 
roses much cultivation. As I gazed on this magnificent 
n fes- || region of the mountain and flood, I could not help 
'y self mentally picturing what it might, and perhaps will | 
rotatory 
| 


| 
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| stamp it as a production of the highest genius. 
| seems strange that one who could write so well, should 


_jBeckford was on intimate terms with the Earl of 
hatham and his son, and other eminent persons on the 


iberal side. 
His first li effort was a jeu d'esprit, entitled 
Memoirs of Extraordi Painters. Having overheard 


the old housekeeper at Fonthill making the strangest 
blunders in describing the pictures to visitors, he 
thought of drawing up a sort of catalogue embodying, 
‘or rather exaggerating her absurdities, and this for the 
purpose of being used as a guide by strangers, not one 
of whoin in a hundred had the slightest acquaintance 
with the names of real artists. To —_- himself, * 
* The book was soon on the tongues of the domestics. 


Many were the quotations current upon the merits of | i 


Og of Basan and Watersouchy of Amsterdam. Before 
a picture of Rubens or Murillo, there was often a 
charming dissertation upon the pencil of the Herr 
Sucrewasser of Vienna, or that great Italian artist 
Blunderbussiana of Venice. I used to listen unobserved, 
until I was ready to kill myself with laughing at the 
authorities quoted to the squires and farmers of Wilts, 
who took all for gospel.’ 
He was bat twenty-two years of age when he com- 

posed his wondrous tale of Vathek, in French, ‘ at one 
sitting of three nights and two days.’ The beauty of 
some of the descriptions, in this tale, and the dreary 
grandeur of its close, in a hall of everlasting —— 
t 


have written no more in the same style. The work was, 
nevertheless, little known to the English public till a 
translation was published in London in 1815. Wehave 
the author’s own authority that the composition of 
Vathek, performed as it was without intervening sleep 
or rest, and productive, as it must have been, of extra- 
ordinary excitement, made him extremely ill. Mr Beck- 
ford was perhaps too much a student to be an active 
author. He gave himself almost entirely up for years 
to reading, and the cultivation of his taste for works of 
art. The effects of years devoted by a powerful mind to 
constant study, were most remarkable. He seemed to 
be acquainted with all the principal authors that ever 
wrote, and of his own vast collection of books, scarce 
one did not contain remarks written by him. 

At an early period of life, Mr Beckford married Lady 
Margaret Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Aboyne, by 
whom he was left a widower at twenty-six, with two 
daughters. He formed no other alliance. Much of this 
period of his life was spent in France, with most of 
whose contemporary great men he became acquainted. 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, also shared in his affections. 
His observations on these countries were preserved in a 
series of letters which was published near the end of his 
life. At Cintra, in Portugal, he for some time established 
his residence, building in one of the loveliest spots of 
that beautiful region a fairy palace, the first of his won- 
drous creations in stone and lime. Byron alludes to this 
beautiful, but now ruined mansion, in his Childe Harold : 

There thou, too, Vathek ! England's wealthiest son, 

Once formed thy paradise, as not aware 

When wanton Wealth her mightiest deeds hath 
Meek Peace voluptuous lures was ever wont to shun. 


Here didst thou dwell, here schemes of pleasure plan 
in’s ever-beauteous brow ; 
But now, as if a thing unblest by man, 
Thy fairy dwelling is as lone as thou! 
Here giant weeds a passage scarce allow 
To halls deserted, portals gaping wide ; 
Fresh lessons to the thinking bosom, how 
Vain are the pleasaunces on earth supplied ; , 
Swept into wrecks anon by Time’s ungentle tide. 


During the troubles in the Peninsula, Mr Beckford 
abandoned this residence and to England, 
where he soon applied himself to the business which of 
all others he most loved, that of building, adorning, and 
furnishing. He was engaged for the better part of 
twenty years in rearing and fitting out his palace at 


Fonthill, in Wiltshire. This estate had been purchased | 
by his father, of whom it is told that, hearing one day | 
of the conflagration of the mansion which stood upoa 
it, he coolly said, ‘ Well, let it be rebuilt; which was | 
done at the enormous expense of L.240,000. The luxn. | 
rious Vathek, dissatisfied with the site, which was lov, 
determined to abandon it, and rebuild upon one mor 


| 


= 


was conducted by the solitary and self-absorbed enthu- 


the country stood still. At another, even the ropa | 
works of St George’ 's Chapel, Windsor, were abandoned, 


other by regular watches ; and during the longest and 
darkest nights of winter, the astonished traveller might 
see the tower rising under their hands, the trowel and j 
torch being associated for that purpose. This must 
have had a very rdinary appearance ; and we ar 

told that it was another of those exhibitions which Mr f 
Beckford was fond of contemplating. He is represented 
as surveying the work thus expedited, the busy levy of 
masons, the high and giddy dancing of the lights, and | 
the strange effects produced upon the architecture and 
woods below, from one of the eminences in the walks, 
and wasting the coldest hours of December darkness in 
feasting his sense with this display of almost super | 
human power.’* + 
In 1807 the mansion was sufficiently far advance 

to accommodate its founder. Now it was that ‘Eng j 
land’s wealthiest son’ seemed entitled to say, 


EREIBSEE 


= 
ag 


PES 


survey the 
Promiseth, if sought, ‘ 


A palace it might not have been improperly called, fr } 
inside and out it was a structure of | 


villa at Twickenham, but a reproduction in solid stone } 
of the beautiful proportions of the best times of Gothie 
architecture. The most striking feature was the prin 
cipal tower, which, rising to an immense height from 
the centre, was visible, above the trees that embosomed 
the remainder of the abbey, at a distance of twenty 
miles. This Mr Beckford had been induced to buildin | 
consequence of the temptation presented by the elevated | 
situation, and from a love he had for extensive prospects, | 
the enjoyment of which was placed within his power } 
by the favour of nature in bestowing upon him extra- 
ordinary eyesight. Fowr lines of building radiated from | 
the tower, so as to form the outline of a Latin cross ; but } 
all monotonyof effect was effectually precluded by the | 
various heights of the four limbs, the mixture of turrets | 
amongst pinnacles, and the contrast of round with 
square towers. The park and pleasure-grounds were 
laid out with consummate art, in order to constitute, | 
either by themselves, or in connexion with the abbey, | 
land: of the most delightful description. Proceed- 
ing to the interior, the visitor selected, as most worthy 
of notice amongst its hundred apartments, the Great 
Western Hall, the two galleries called St Michael’s and 
King Edward’s, which, being in a line with each other, 

could at any time be thrown into one mg vista ; the 
two yellow Ae ae the sanctuary, the oratory, 
the nunnery, &c. 

These rooms being hung with silks and damasks of 
the richest dye, adorned with choice pictures of the 
great masters, stored with the rarest objects of virti, 
and filled with valuable books and furniture, formed 4 
whole which was magnificent and indescribable. The 
mullioned windows were embellished with stained glass, 

All garlanded with carven 
‘And diamonded with Saar m4 device ; 


* See interesti by Mr in the New 
ing spoper by Cyrus Redding, 


* Literary Gazette, 1822. 


| | 
| | 
| 
14 elevated. When this was effected, the mayor's costly | 
Pag mansion was sold for the value of the materials—ning a 
: | thousand pounds. The construction of the new edifice | 
t | time every cart and wagon in the district were pressed 
if 
| 
Ff 
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network tracery over- 


columns crept up the sides of the endless galleries, and 
in 
at of the paintings, it is suffi- 


5 


ch was cient to mention that one, a Madona by Raphael, was 
e luxu. | afterwards purchased by the trustees of our National 
ras low, Gallery for no less a sum than five thousand guineas. 
more | His anxiety to possess himself of first-rate specimens 
8 costly | of art, was shown when he offered M. Angerstein 
s—nine L.20,000 for a picture now in the National Gallery, 
- edifice | painted by Del Piombo. The cabinets of kings and 
-enthu- | princes at home and abroad had been ransacked to sup- 
At one | ply the collection of rarities at Fonthill. Vases of exqui- | less than half 
pressed NMI site workmanship; cups, salvers, and other articles 
bour of iMml| ‘wrought in precious metal; carvings in ivory; sculp- 
e royal Mm!| tured gems; these, and a thousand objects of value 
ndoned, and curiosity, a few of which we will now particu- 


| larise, glittered on the tables or enriched the cabinets. 
Amongst this ‘fouth’ of estimable things were com- 
prised original drawings by Poussin ; a mounted Nautilus 
upon an ivory plinth, carved by Benvenuto Cellini; a 
vase of a single Hungarian topaz, intended as a marriage 
| present by the same artist ; a hookah set with precious 


we are } stones, formerly the property of Tippoo Saib; a crystal 
1ich Mr f dabinet'that had belonged to Pope Paul V.; a painted 
esented | gabinet designed by Holbein for Henry VIL. ; six carved 
levy of HN} ebony’ehairs,; once possessed by Cardinal Wolsey, &c. 
its, and | The collection of china was very extensive. The pas- 
ure and } sion 9 Keaping up nick-nacks of this kind is known to 


| be dnbof a powerful nature, when it has been once in- 
| @alged ; but it is scarcely credible that a man of sense and 


; supers fia! taste could be found who would go on year after year in- 
| HM) cfeasing his stock of crockery, until one room actually 
vanced | gontdined upwards of 2400 dishes of foreign china! It 
b * Eng ji is gratifying to know that the sleeping apartment of the 
owner of Fonthill was a perfect contrast to the splendour 
| around. His bedroom was small, with diminutive win- 
ie) dows, and supplied with no means of warmth; his 

| m|| couch was narrow, and without hangings. 
Hed, for | If the reader, after being made acquainted with the 
splen- jours of Fonthill, should inquire what provision 
Valpole’s had been made for the comfort of its ceupants, he would 
id stone | find that its domestic arran ts had been grievously 
 Gothie neglected. In fact, from first to last, its effect as a work 
he prin of art, some would say as a show-place, had been studied 
ht from to the exclusion of meaner considerations. Of all its 
bosomed multitude of rooms, but eighteen were sleeping apart- 
twenty ments, and not one of these had a dressing-room at- 
build in | tached. The inconveniences of nearly the whole number, 
elevated | arising from want of light or of ventilation, or from 
rospects, | being perched at a fatiguing height in the great tower, 
js power | almost disqualified them for the purposes to which they 
m extra- were applied. Soon after its celebrated founder quitted 
ted from | the abbey, this lofty tower fell with an awful crash in 
‘oss ; but | the night of the 21st of December 1825, destroying in 
1 by the J its fall a considerable part of the edifice below. The base 
f turrets had not been made strong enough to support the vast 
nd with #4 Stperincumbent weight, and a catastrophe of this kind 
\ds were had long been predicted. Happily, no one was hurt by 
nstitute, m|| the accident. It is reported that when news of what 
e abbey, || bad happened was taken to the former owner of Font- 
Proceed- hill, he replied, with a sang froid worthy of his father, 
t worthy “Well, the tower has paid its possessor a greater com- 
1e Great pliment than ever it did to me. I had it for nearly 
ael’s and twenty years, and during all that time it neither bowed 

ch other, nor courtesied.’ 

ista; the The pride that seeks its ancestry among the great of 
oratory, former times, evidently exercised much influence over 
Mr Beckford’s mind. ‘Though he had little to boast of on 
masks of his father’s side, through his mother he claimed descent 
»s of the | ftom kings and princes. The lustre of a lineage thus 
of virté, centred in the son, no ray of which fell upon the father, 
formed a was studiously emblazoned throughout his dwelling. It 
le. The (| blazed every window in conspicuous colours, whilst 
ed glass, | his walls, both inside and out, were incrusted with coats 
of armour and heraldic bearings. One of his immense 
| galleries was built for the express purpose of comme- 
_____— | Morating the names of those individuals t his 


ancestry who had been Knights of the Garter. He 


to have the singular distinction of being de- 
from all the barons (of whom any issue re- 
mained) who extorted the great charter of our liberties 
from King John at Runnymede. One entire pile of 
building was erected to notify this fact. 

The total cost of the buildings at Fonthill, according 
to Mr Beckford’s own statement, was about. L.273,000: 
if to this sum be added the expense his father had been 
at in erecting the former mansion, in pulling down the 


claimed 
scended 


parish church, which stood within his park, and re- 
building it at another place, we cannot suppose that 
a million was spent at this spot, where 
now there is no mansion of any kind in existence. Ex- 
cessive expenditure and the unfavourable decision of a 
litigation respecting some of his West India property, 
determined Mr Beckford, in 1822, to part with Font- 
hill, and retire to some less costly abode. The estate 
and mansion were bought at L.330,000 by a gentle- 
man of the name of Farquhar, who had realised a 
large fortune in India. On that occasion the house 
was thrown open to the public, with a view to the sale 
of its numerous articles of virti, and for some time 
it was resorted to by immense crowds. The curiosity. 
was undoubtedly the greater, that the proprietor had 
hitherto lived in it in studious retirement, and never 
allowed any strangers to be admitted even to his 
grounds. For some years previous to his death Mr 
Beckford resided at Bath, where he again indulged 
his taste for building, in crowning an eminence with 
another tower not far from the house in which he 
lived. Here, surrounded by his choicest works of art, 
which he had saved from the wreck, he continued 
those recluse habits for which he had always been 
remarkable, and which made him all but totally inac- 
cessible. One person, who seems to have been admitted 
to his society, reports that his conversation was as cor- 
rect and elegant as his writings, abounding in anecdotes 
of the great men of the last century whom he had 
known personally. In his latter years he again took 
up the pen, and gave to the world ‘ Recollections of an 
Excursion to the Monasteries of Aleobaca and Batalba,’ 
a journey which he performed in 1795. One of the last 
events of a gratifying nature in his history was the 
union of his daughter’s son, the Marquis of Douglas, to 
the daughter of a sovereign house of Germany, Mary of 
Baden. Such an alliance must have been extremely 
pleasing to one who had so keen a relish for ancestral 


honours. 
life spent in unlimited indulgence of the highest intel- 


lectual tastes, this singular man meets the common 
fate; suggesting the verse of Gray— 
The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour ; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


CHEAP COPYRIGHT BOOKS. 


We have pleasure in adverting to the several 

lishing enterprises now on foot for the wider diffusion 
of original or copyright books. The portion of the 
public which we address cannot, we believe, be over- 
informed with regard to the means which exist for be- 
coming possessed of a collection of books—a personal or 
family library—consisting not of works in an antiquated 
taste, which they would little regard, but of books by 
modern and living authors, communicating knowledge 
in its most approved forms, or conveying such produc- 
tions of fancy as the feelings of breathing men can re- 
spond to. Foremost in the list stands Mr Murray’s 
Home and Colonial Library, commenced in the latter 
part of 1843, and of which eleven volumes have already 
made their appearance. There has been, in our opinion, 
no ‘library’ comparable to this. It seems to us fully 
to realise for the first time the magnificent idea of the 
Czar Constable, as described in the Life of Scott, and 
to be what his Miscellany unfortunately failed to be, 
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in consequence of the erroneous typographical arrange- 
ments. Here (speaking roundly) what Constable gave 
in two volumes at seven shillings, is given in one 
at half-a-crown. And the books—in consequence of 
Mr Murray’s extensive possessions of literary pro- 
—are all of first-rate character. Borrow’s Bible 
pain, one of the most original and interesting 
books of mal narrative in our language; Miss 
Rigby’s delightful Letters from the Baltic; and Irby 
and Mangles’s Travels in the Holy Land, are examples 
of the books of recent date. Drinkwater’s History of 
the Siege of Gibraltar is an instance of —- of 
older standing. Of books altogether original—an ele- 
ment requiring critical management, but of great im- 
portance—we have as yet but one example; a most 
spirited, amusing, and instructive narrative of personal 
adventure in Western Barbary, by Mr Drummond Hay, 
son of the consul at Tangier. The quantity of paper 
and print given in such a case is less than in the re- 
printed books ; but still the fact shines clear, that a book 
which in ordinary circumstances would be published at 
twelve or fourteen shillings, and addressed of course 
only to the affluent classes, is in this mode presented at 
half-a-crown, so as to be accessible to a vastly larger 
body of people. We sincerely hope that this scheme 


richly merits. 

Mr Knight’s Weekly Volumes for all Readers is a more 
daring scheme, and one which it will be more difficult 
to conduct successfully, in as far as it demands a quicker | p 
supply of material, and proposes to be more original. 
The publisher has, however, large stores at command, 
including an unprecedented quantity of available illus- 
trations in wood. A volume of two hundred and forty 

albeit these are small—at one shilling, isa genuine 
; 80 much so, that one feels unavoidably some con- 
cern respecting the publisher’s profit. The first publica- 
tion is a life of William Caxton, the early English printer, 


by Mr Knight himself—an exceedingly pleasing volume, 
though hardly, we would fear, suitable to the taste of 


the large body ap to. The second is a tasteful 
selection from the papers in the Lowell Offering—an 
annual, as many of our readers are aware, produced by 
the factory girls of the chief manufacturing town in 
America.* For rural book-clubs, and the libraries con- 
nected with regiments, prisons, &c. a series of good 
books in this form would be highly appropriate; and 
the Weekly Volume will serve the end, and obtain the 
success, if its materials shall be found adapted to popular 
taste: upon that all will depend. 

It may not be inappropriate here to remark, that the 
earliest cheap editions of classical English books were 
Cooke’s, published about the close of the last century 
in sixpenny numbers, each embellished with a tasteful 
copper engraving. Many men now in middle life must 
have agreeable reminiscences of the weekly treat fur- 
nished by the paternal generosity which had enabled 
them to become subscribers to Cooke’s editions. There- 
after, Walker's and Suttaby’s editions of the British 
Classics—rival series of identical form, and that rather 
too small and of too minute typography, yet withal 
neat—contended for patronage, and met a large sale. 
In the same taste was Dove's series, published about 
seventeen years ago. Somewhat earlier, Mr Limbird, 
a bookseller in the Strand, produced a series of cheap 
classics in octavo, double columns, the most economical 
form in which books can be published. They were 
homely in style, but, as far as we are aware, they had 
the merit of being the first of their genus. In similar 
taste were Jones's editions of the classics, a series which 
included, however, a more voluminous class of books. 
The publication of cheap reprints had experienced a 
lull of several years, when in 1836 we commenced 
those styled People’s Editions, which, meeting with 
decided success, brought several similar series into 


* For an account of this annual, and some specimens of its con- 
tents, see the Journal, No. 605, former series, 


will meet with the large encouragement which it so | three 


the field, including the elegant one of Mr Smith of 
Fleet Street. The impulse thus communicated was also | 
the means of inducing several publishers, as Messrs | 
Whittaker and Co., Mr teens and Mr Moxon, to 
present various copyright books in their possession 
in a similar form. Great benefit has thus been con. 
ferred upon the public. Modern books are no longer 
exclusive to the rich. Tradesmen and artisans may 
now possess themselves of little libraries, which shall 
include some of the best productions of contemporary 
talent. It is at the same time worthy of notice, that 
the vast sale of these cheap reprints, in addition to the 
large quantities of cheap periodical works, has not been 
attended by any diminution of the number of new pub- 
lications. The number of distinct books published for 
the first time in 1842 was 2193, whereas Ds number in 
1832 was only 1525, the aggregate value or selling 
— in the two cases being respectively L.968, and 

80 

After all, is the diffusion of literature at, or even 
near its ultimatum? We greatly suspect not. Suppose 
there is so large a sale as thirty thousand for either Mr Mr 
Murray’s or Mr Knight's series, what is it in compa- 
rison with the millions of the population of this land? 
Only one person in a thousand has a book. Grant that 
hundred thousand cheap sheets are circulated 
weekly, only one person in a hundred has a sheet, 
There is surely much yet to be done to bring a healthy 
and acceptable literature to all doors. And for this 

purpose we state, as our deliberate opinion, that the 
abolition of the duty upon paper, and the unrestricted 
importation of rags from all parts of the world, are ne 
cessary. The paper being the principal material, upon 
its cheapness almost everything depends. There is on 
this subject a prevalent fallacy, to the effect that the 
reduction to be accomplished by these means is so small 
on the few sheets constituting a book, that it would 
not tell. And it is pointed out that the taking away 
of the duty would not lower the price of any existing 
periodical. It is not considered how greatly the price 
of paper affects a cheap work, or how, while existing 
works remain priced as before, the savings thus effected, 
and the temptation of a cheaper article, are apt to 
engender new speculations, in which the benefit of the 
reduction is fully realised by the public. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
NEW USES OF INDIA-RUBBER. 
Axsout three years ago (No. 453 of our former series) 
we published an account of this interesting substance, 
detailing its history, the manuer in which it is obtained 
from the various trees that yield it, and the uses to 
which it was then applied. At that time its chief and 
almost only use was in the manufacture of Macintosh’s 
waterproof cloth, the fabrication of some surgical appa- 
ratus in which elasticity and pliability were the objects 
desired, the rubbing out of black-lead pencil-marks | 
from paper, and a few other minute and unimportant 
applications. Now, however, this substance is em- 
ployed in some highly important branches of our manu- 
factures, and has become a valuable agent in the arts 
and sciences—showing what an extensive field the rapid 
advance of science may open up for the appliance of 
materials hitherto considered as next to useless. From 
its peculiar elasticity, its impermeability to air and 
water, its being soluble only in naphtha, and from its | 


great durability, it has been ully employed in 
the fabrication of various .« des that of Mac- | 
intosh ; for air-cushions, safety-belts and jackets ; liga- 


ments and bandages for gloves, stockings, braces, and 
other articles of dress; for boots, stoppers for bottles, | 
and numerous other purposes. With these appliances 
most of our readers may be familiar; but few may | 
know, or might expect, that it would be employed as || 
@ pavement for stables, lobbies, public halls, and the 
like; that it is now being used in the construction of |, 
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tensively in the fitting up of our men-of-war. The 
Elastic Pavement Company have lately erected ma- 
chinery for the preparation of the material for these 
| important purposes, and can produce it, it seems, at a 
price sufficiently moderate to admit of its general adop- 


tion. 

As a pavement for stables, the caoutchouc prepara- 
tion is said to be unequalled, preventing the lodging of 
stale matters, and their consequent noxious exhala- 
tions; requiring little litter; and preserving the knees 
and other parts of the horse from injuries which are apt 
to be received in stone-paved stables. By a little pre- 
caution, the ammonia, which now exhales to the injury 
of the horses’ health, may be collected and sold as a 
manure, at from two to three pounds per horse per 


not generally known), that these vegetable oils used on 
cloths, yarn, or wool, in the process of dyeing, and con- 
fined for a time from the open air, are very apt to occa- 
sion spontaneous fire.’ Floor-cloth, and rags used in 
cleaning oil, are mentioned by Mr Booth, lecturer on 
chemistry,* as amongst forty various articles ascertained 
to be liable to spontaneous combustion ; and there was 
an instance of this phenomenon at Lyons in 1815, where 
the material was cloth containing oil. Oil pictures being 
an association of oil with cloth, and nearly the same 
substance as floor-cloth, and this consideration being 
taken in connexion with the actual burning of a pack- 
age of pictures without any external cause that could 
be detected, we can scarcely doubt that spontaneous 
ignition may befall this class of works of art. The 


| isuseless; if we cannot now see its value, let us rest 
| assured that the time will come for its profitable appli- 
cation. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF PICTURES. 


A large package of pictures was lately burnt without 
apparent cause, while in the course of being transported 
on the Edinburgh and Glasgow railway. ‘The incident 
Suggests to us to remark, that there is considerable 
reason for believing oil-paintings to be amongst the 
articles liable to spontaneous combustion. In the Edin- 
| burgh Philosophical Journal, January 1821, is a com- 
munication from Mr James Gullan of Glasgow, stating 
| the following facts :—‘* Having sold a respectable spirit- 

dealer a parcel of sample-bottles, I sent them to him 
packed in an old basket, the bottom of which was much 
broken. To prevent the bottles from falling through, I 
put across the bottom of the basket a piece of old pack- 
ing-sheet, which had lain long about the warehouse, 
which was an oil and colour one, and was besmeared 
with different kinds of vegetable oil. About six or 
eight weeks after, the gentleman informed me that my 
oily cloth and basket had almost set his warehouse on 
fire. The basket and cloth had been thrown behind 
some spirit-casks pretty much confined from the air, 
and about mid-day he was alarmed by a smell of fire. 
Having moved away the casks in the direction where 
the smoke issued, he saw the basket and cloth in a blaze. 


This fact may be a useful hint to persons in public 
rapeseed, or linseed oils are used 
as it is an established fact (though 


i annum. ‘The stables of the commissioners of Woolwich | knowledge of this fact, if it be one, cannot but be of q 
ellin || dockyard have been paved with this material for up- | importance to the public, both as suggesting precau- { 
| wards of two years, and are allowed to be superior in | tionary measures, and preventing blame being cast on i 
|| point of cleanliness, freedom from smell, and healthiness, | parties not fairly liable to it. 
! to what they were previous to the laying down of the 
clastic pavement. It has also been laid down in the 
er Mr || Admiralty courtyard, and the carriage entrance court An American chemist, Professor Hitchcock of Am- 
ompa- to Windsor Castle, where it has given much satisfaction. | herst College, has had the curiosity to obtain, at consi- 
land? || ‘With respect to its application to marine purposes,’ | derable pains, specimens of eight or ten of the wines 
t that || says the Railway Gazette, ‘a life-boat is now being | produced in Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor, in order 
ulated || eonstructed on the company’s premises (thirty-four feet | to ascertain if they contain alcohol. ‘The professors of 
sheet. || length of keel, and twelve breadth of beam), which, with | the abstinence cause have, as is well known, asserted 
ealthy || the exception of the keel and some iron braces, will | and employed a considerable amount of learning to 
r this || be entirely formed of India-rubber and cork planking. | prove that the wines spoken of in Scripture included 
at the | She will weigh but one ton and a half, an ordinary life- | none of this material. The learned professor bethought 
ricted || boat weighing three tons; and it is the opinion of all | him of trying if any light could be thrown upon this 
Te Ne naval men and engineers who have seen her, that it will | question by direct experiment upon the wines of those 
, upon be almost impossible to sink her under ordinary circum- | countries, and he accordingly had specimens sent to 
2 18 On stances, and that, when driven on a rock by the action | him by a Smyrna missionary. Let it not be supposed 
at the of the waves, she will rebound like a ball, without frac- | that he aimed at injuring the temperance principle. 
) small ture. It is also proposed to use the caoutchouc pre- | It appears that he is a votary of that principle, and 
would paration for an inner lining between the guns in war- | only wished to ascertain the truth. However this be, 
; Away vessels, to prevent the effects of splinters ; for hammock | the result is unfavourable to the theory maintained by 
xisting nettings and bulwarks, to save the crew from canister, | the author of ‘ Anti-Bacchus’ and other well-meaning 
price grape, &c.; and for other useful though less obvious | writers. These wines contain from 10 to nearly 18 per 
xisting purposes.’ cent. of alcohol. Professor Hitchcock expresses his 
Tected, Such are the numerous purposes to which human | belief that there can here be no fallacy from any change 
ingenuity can apply a single, and to all appearance an | in the constitution of the wines since ancient times, 
| insignificant substance—the exuded sap of a tree; show- | seeing that the climate has undergone no alteration, 
ing that science not only supplies our more obvious | and the wines continue to be made in the ordinary 
wants, but creates others, and calls into use hitherto | manner from the pure juice of the grape. 
| neglected materials to supply them. Nothing in nature 


The abstinence cause is a noble one, resting on sound 
and incontestable arguments of simple expediency. It 
never can be the better of any attempt to support it 
by arguments which are inconsistent with truth. Enough 
for it, that it pleads for virtues most unequivocably 
desirable in the present age, and which conduce to 
the support and nurture of all good tendencies in our 
nature. 


BRIDGET PATHLOW. 
A TALE. 

To work out an honest purpose, in spite of opposition, 
misfortune, penury, taking no heed of scorn, no heed 
of ridicule; to say that you who now despise shall yet 
respect, you who scorn shall yet have benefit; to say 
these things and do them, is to present human nature 
in a form which sooner or later must obtain universal 
sympathy. In this virtue a world of hope lies hidden, 
even for the meanest ; for, in being honest to ourselves, 
we create a power of honestly serving others. 

In the town of Lincoln there lived some years ago a 
man of the name of Pathlow, who, having served in the 
army,+had retired at the close of the war upon a small 

i He belonged to what is commonly called a 
good family, was proud of this relationship, and hav- 
ing dissipated his little patrimony, and made an ill- 
assorted marriage, had entered the army, not with the 
desire to serve, but as the only means he had of finding 


* See the Journal, No. 464, former series. 
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y 
tween poverty and pride, debt and disgrace, he settled in 
Lincoln, when he was some years past middle li 
old course was run. Fine houses were 


Bridget had another brother, some years younger 
than herself, who, being born like her during the poverty 
and ill-fortunes of the parents, was looked upon with no 
favourable or loving eye. 

Whilst the elder brothers were better clad, well 
taught, inditing pleasant epistles to 
were t 


would per 

from home whole nights, having first told 

Bridget that he should not return alive; to watch 
through those hours of mental pain, and yet in this 
very loneliness, in these childish years, to have one 
never failing belief of being by self-help not always so 
sorrowful or so despised, surely made this young 


Now that they were alone, the children were 
| more together, the household drudgery was shared be- 


tween them, as well as the cares and sorrows of their 


miserable home, and the stolen play round the minster 
| aisles, where many, who despised the parents, said kind 
| words to the children. Designing her for some humble 
_ employment, where the weekly gain of two or three 
shillings would supply the momentary want, Captain 
Pathlow (as he was called) denied Bridget any better 
education than such as was afforded by a school, the 
| weekly fees of which were sixpence; but she had a 
| kind friend in an old glass-stainer, who lived hard by, 
_ and another in his son, a blind youth, who was allowed 
_ to play upon the minster organ. As a return to this 
r youth for some few lessons in organ-playing, 
ridget would carry home each evening the key of a 
little postern door (which a kind prebend had lent 
him), and by which private access was gained to the 
cloisters. So often did Bridget carry back that key, 
that at last, becoming a sort of privileged person, 
she was allowed to come through the garden, which, 
shadowed by the cloister walls, lay pleasant before the 
prebend’s quaint study window. The old man, looking 
| up often from his book, and remembering that in Lin- 
coln her father’s name was linked to all meanness 
and disgrace, would wonder to see her back 
from the overhanging boughs the ripe a or the 
luscious grapes, untouched, untasted ; so, judging from 
small things, he took to heart that this poor Bridget had 
a touch of nobleness about her. From this time he ob- 
served her more narrowly. Hurrying across the 
she yet always lingered (particularly if the sh 8 of 
low) iece of wood-carvin 


One night the old man questioned her, and said he 
should like to be her friend, to have her taught, to serve 


her. 
‘I thank you much, sir,’ said she; ‘but if— she | 


stopped abruptly. 
‘If what, Bridget? 
‘If I could sew, or earn——’ she stopped again. 
‘Well,’ said the old man smiling, ‘I see you are a 
good girl, Bridget. There are, if I remember what | 
my housekeeper said, six Holland shirts to make, 


‘I will dothem. To-morrow night I will come; for 
I have a purpose to serve which will make me work | 
with a ready finger.’ 
She was gone before the old man could answer. The 
morrow and the morrow’s night saw that poor child | 
plying the quick needle, whilst brother Tom guarded | 
the chamber door, lest a gleam of the candle should | 
betray the solitary and hidden task. 
Unknown to Bridget, the worthy prebend made to | 
Captain Pathlow an offer of serving his child. But | 
this offer was repulsed with bitter scorn. ‘ He had rich 


i henceforth forbidden even to quit the 
house. But the six fine Holland shirts were at length 
completed, and carried home ; Tom returning the happy | 
bearer of a bright shining piece of gold. This was soon 
laid out. In what? Bridget knew best, for she still | 
worked on by night. 

Returning home late one evening, the father observed | 
the gleaming light from the lone garret window, and | 
creeping upon the two children unseen, not only para- 
lysed them with fear, but holding in the candle’s flame | 
the diligent work of many weeks, the fruition of that | 
child’s earliest desire, that fruit of an honest purpose— 
no dainty piece of needlework was it, but the drawn | 
image, leaf by leaf, of the curious carving—burnt it to 


* If you can work,’ he said fiercely, ‘ there are milliners | 
in Lincoln who want errand girls. Ha! ha! two shillings | 
a-week will add ale to our night’s meal !’ 

The girl was only saved from this destiny by the 
arrival one Saturday, during dinner time, of a — large 
letter sealed with black, which, being opened, was 
found to have come from the elder brother, who, stating | 
the death of an uncle, advised that Bridget should be 
sent immediately upon a speculative visit to the widowed | 
aunt. This was food of a right kind to Pathlow; he 
began its digestion immediately. ‘You must say good 
words for us, Bridget—good words. Hint that a suit 
of clothes, or a five-pound note, will be acceptable to 
me, and a new silk gown to your mother; and, in short, | 
anything.’ 

The girl’s few miserable clothes were soon packed | 
within one narrow box, a letter written to the guard of || 
the coach, which was to convey her from London into | 
the western provinces, to say that her relation would | 
pay at the end of the journey. Dear Tom parted with 
a copy on paper of that rare carving, laid secretly | 


on the prebend’s reading-desk, and on the morrow | 


after the letter came, Bridget saw the last glimpse of | 
Lincoln minster. Her eldest brother—he who had | 
written the letter—lived in London, a gay, apparently 

rich gentleman, studying, it was said, for a physician, if | 
study he ever did; but as Bridget had been forewarned | 


not to make 7. at his lodgings during the | 


day, she was to stop till night came within the | 
garret chamber assigned to her at the inn where the 
coach had stayed. With that apology for a trunk— 
small as it was, it would have held the wardrobes 
of three Bridgets—mounted on the burly shoulders of 
a herculean 


her brother la 


of aristocratic life, 
sofa sipping his wine, and reading evening paper. 


\\ 


, the girl found her brother's home. } 


| 


= 
106 | 
of comparison, did rather begin with the largest and 
e smallest; so that, when our tale com- 
fine house, in the finest street, had dwindled 
habitation, that could only boast its neigh- 
the minster, where, shadowed by some 
and within sound of the minster’s bell, it | which—— 
place of Bridget Pathlow. 
were two brothers several years older than 
born before Pathlow had settled in Lincoln, 
whose education he had spent all available 
for, as he had great promises from great rela- 
» destined them to be gentlemen. Besides these 
| 
} 
relations,’ he said, ‘who could serve Bridget, without 
her being a pauper. For the rest, no one had a right to 
| drudges. To do dirty work, to repel needy credi- | interfere.’ 
| tors, to deny with the prompted lie, to steal along the 
| streets, and, with the heart’s blood in her face, to hear 
| the unpaid tradesmen dishonour her father’s name; to 
_ sit by the fireless hearth, or by the window to watch 
| 
| 
| child no unworthy dweller under the shadow of the olden | 
minster. Tom was not half so resolute as Bridget, nor 
so capable of endurance. 
The elder brothers left home when Bridget and Tom | ashes. 
| were not more than eleven and eight years old. No 
| love had been fostered between these elder and younger 
| children; yet in the heart of Bridget much love was 
| 
| 
She had expected to see rich apartments, but none 50 | 
rich as these, where, surrounded by all the semblance | 
which, projecting from the old cloister wall, looked me) | 
| in the waning light like the drooping ivy it mimicked. 
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‘Well,’ was his greeting, ‘you're come;’ and then he 
went on with his paper. 

These words fell chill upon the girl’s heart; but she 
knew she was his sister, and she knelt to kiss him. 
|| * Dear Richard, dear brother, I have so counted on this 
|| hour. They all send their love; Tom, and Saul, and——’ 
|| There, that'll do. Go and sit down. These things 
are low; you must forget them all. But, faugh! how 
you're dressed! Did any one see you as you came in?” 

The answer was satisfactory: so the reading went on. 

‘You must forget these Lincoln people altogether,’ 
|| he said after a while; ‘you are going to be a lady, and 
|| the memory of poverty sits ill upon such. Mind, I 
warn you to have a still tongue. For the rest, make 
comfortable; say black is black, and white 

white. A very good maxim, I assure you, for a depen- 


‘Can happiness come from such belief, or future 
good?” asked Bridget. ‘Can——’ 

| ‘There, that'll do; I never discuss points with chil- 
| dren. Talk the matter over with the next maid-ser- 
vant, or reserve it for private meditation when you are 
the top of the coach.’ 

Bridget had little to say after this, and a late hour 
of that same night found her journeying to the western 
province, where her widowed relation dwelt. At length, 
on the second morning after leaving London, she found 
herself in a country town, in a gay street, standing upon 

| ascrupulously clean step, knocking upon a very bright 
|| knocker, not only for her own admittance, but for that 
| of the scantily-freighted box. A demure-looking ser- 
yant appeared, who, taking in to her mistress the intro- 
|| duetory letter which the elder Pathlow had indited, 
|| being, as he had said, the fishing-hook whereby to catch 
the fish, left the Lincoln girl to a full hour’s doubt as to 
|| whether she should have to retrace her way to Lincoln, 
| or be received as the poor dependent. It seemed that 
her unexpected arrival had created much discussion ; 
| for loud voices were heard in a neighbouring parlour. 
| The dispute, rising into a storm, was only stayed by 
Bridget’s being ordered into the presence of the bereaved 
widow, who, being of substantial form, sat in a capa- 
cious chair, with a plentiful flow of lawn before her 
weeping face. She was surrounded by several relatives, 
each of whom had children to recommend ; but wishing 
to exhibit her power, and triumph over their greedy 
expectations, she rose, and throwing herself upon the 
astonished girl’s neck, made visible election of a depen- 
dent. Foiled in their purpose, the relations disappeared. 
The widow, like a child pleased with a toy, made for 
awhile much of the poor Lincoln girl: old dresses 
were remodelled, old bonnets cunningly trimmed, bygone 
fashions descanted on, till, to crown the whole, the 
girl wished back her Lincoln rags, rather than walk 
the streets to be gazed at by every passer-by. In 
this matter there was no appeal; there never is against 
dogged self-opinion or selfish cunning. Pleased with 
having one on whom to wreak a world of spite, the 
widow soon changed her first show of kindness to taunts, 
reproaches proportionate to the loneliness and depen- 
dence of the child. Months went by without one soli- 
tary gleam of happiness, for books or learning were for- 
bidden ; added to all this, too, were perpetual secret 
letters from her home, urging her to send money. But 
there was no meanness in Bridget; she could endure, 
_ but not crave unworthily. Things had gone on thus 
for a twelvemonth, when one winter’s day the widow 
came back after a week’s absence a gay bride, and that 
| Same night Bridget was sent back on her way to Lin- 
coln, with five shillings in her pocket over and above 
| the coach hire. 

Bridget had a fellow-passenger, who, having travelled 
far, and being young, and troubled with a child, was 
much pleased with the thousand little kindnesses that 
the girl performed, so that before the journey to London 
was ended, a vast friendship was established between 
them. They parted with much regret ; for, to one like 
Bridget, so lonely, so destitute of friends, the mere sem- 


blance of kindness was a treasure in itself. She had sat 
some time in the office waiting for the Lincoln coach— 
not without comfort, for the book-keeper had stirred up 
the office fire, and, suspecting her scanty purse, had sup- 
plied her with a glass of warm ale and a toast—when a 
pale but respectable-looking man entered, and saying 
that he was the husband of Bridget’s fellow-passenger, 
or so, as a return for her kindness to his wife and chil 

After some little deliberation Bridget accepted the offer, 
for she dreaded to return home without having written 
to say that she was coming; so an hour afterwards 
Bridget sat with the baby on her knee by the side of 
her fellow-passenger, in a comfortable second-floor room 
in a street leading from Long Acre. Never was such 


a hearth, never such a baby, never suc 

wife, never such a wondering Bridge 

the visible presence of all riches her heart had ever 
craved; here, in this working-chamber of a Long Acre 
herald-painter. Here, too, without wealth, was the 
power of mind made visible; here, in this chamber 
of the artisan. A few cheap books nicely arranged, a 
few prints, rich escutcheons, and cunning tra- 
cery, that brought to mind old things in Lincoln min- 
ster, covered the walls. These things stood out like 
the broad written words of hope and perseverance. 

Bridget had never been so happy. On the morrow a 
letter was despatched ; but the answer was one of bitter 
reproach, harsh threats. It bore no invitation to return ; 
and when it said that Tom had left Lincoln, Bridget 
had no desire to do so, The stay of a few days was 
lengthened into one of months; for when her good 

i history—all of it, saving her love 
of art—they could but pity, which pity ripening into 
estimation as her character became more known, turned 
friendship into love. We draw no romantic character, 
but one of real truth. Bridget was the busiest and cheer- 
fullest; up early, so that the hearth was clean, the 
breakfast ready, the baby neatly dressed; and this not 
done for once, but always; so that Bridget became a 
n part of the household in Long Acre. By and 
by, when she was found to possess an aptitude for 
drawing, the artisan set busily to work, and by the 
evening fire paid back, in teaching, her honest service. 
An upturned cup, a book, a jug, were drawn ; and when 
these were perfect, things of greater difficulty were 
sketched. Her was but slow, yet so perfect, 
that in a few months’ time she was a real help to her 
master; and when he fell into bad health, and had to 
work at home, she assisted to bring bread to that poor 
household. The artisan grew no better, but lingering 
week by week in a consumption, was each day less able 
to perform the work which, being of a rare and delicate 
kind, his master would intrust to no other hand. 

One week (the week before he died) a crest of rare 
device had to be painted on the panels of a rich city 
merchant’s carriage. No hand could execute it like 
that of the dying man; but his hand was past work, 
though the mind could still invent; and Bridget, who 
knew that but for this work being done no bread could 
come, knelt, and by his bed earned what was last eaten 
by that dying man. The work excelled the master’s 
hope; he wondered more when, with that artisan’s last 
breath, he learned the act of mercy, how done, and by 
whom. Bridget reaped good fruit: when she had lost 
one friend, when his widow and child had left London 
for the country, the good old master coachmaker took 
Bridget home into veritable Long Acre itself. He was 
not rich; but paying Bridget for all her services, she 
had money wherewith to take new lessons in art—to 
begin the learning of wood-engraving, in which she 
afterwards rarely excelled—to lay by four bright gold 
pounds, as the means of seeing Lincoln once again. 
They had never written to her from home, never for 
years; but still her heart clung to those old memories 
which had encompassed her childhood. 

She was now seventeen. It was a bright May morn- 
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travelled onward to the minster town. 
beat audibly when, by the waning even- 
home even of that miserable childhood 
Lifting the latch, she stole into the 
t no happy voice, no greeting met her ear; all 

id was, ‘ Well, you’re come at last.’ But by 
en it was hinted that the larder was empty, 
ic of those four bright pounds were seen, 
words were heard, which, warming into a full 
ness, lasted, veritably lasted, till the last 

illing was spent; then—then laughing her poverty 
to scorn, she was ordered to travel back to London in 


The good old prebend was absent from Lincoln ; so it 
was only from poor blind Saul she could borrow a scanty 
which sum was the more needful, as she had to 


Re 


and downs in those few years, was now become 
clerk half servant in the house of a country attorney. 
His nature was more passive than that of Bridget, more 
yielding, less energetic: having been from childhood 
weak in body, he had scarcely bettered his condition in 
a one scene of drudgery for another. In the 
ittle 
passive suffering was told to the sister’s ear. If she 
wept, it was but for a moment; then talking cheerfull 
of what the future should be—how they would wor 
together, how they would be dear friends, how they in 
London would have one common home, and asking no- 
thing from the world, still pay to it one never-failing 
debt of cheerfulness and sympathy ; how they would do 
all this they said so many times, that the supper grew 
cold, and poor feeble Tom laughed outright. They parted 
that summer’s night; there was comfort when Bridget 
promised that a letter should come soon. She did not 
even hint the joy that should be in it. 

Once more in London, she began that very week to 
build a home for Tom. By a little help from her Long 
Acre friends she procured some few pupils, whose 
parents being ambitious to adorn their parlour walls at 
the cheapest rate, had their children initiated into the 
mysteries of art at sixpence the lesson. Sixteen lessons 
‘|| a-week made eight shillings—little enough to exist upon; 

| but it yet hired a room and bought bread, and some- 
thing like the consciousness of independence. At night, 
too, there were hours to work in—and then the practice 
of wood-engraving went nimbly on. 

In returning home once a-week from a distant part 
of London, Bridget had to pass in an obscure street an 
old bookstall. She sometimes stopped to look upon it; 
she always did so when she had seen upon it an old 
thumbed copy of Bewick’s British Birds. In those rare 
tail-pieces, that never were surpassed, one who knew all 
the difficulties of the art found infinite delight. She 
was observed one evening by a gentleman who had come 
up to the bookstall some minutes after Bridget; like 


pictured pages, not hastily turned over, 
but dwelt upon long, minute after minute. He fol- 
lowed, but her light step soon left him far behind: he 
came again—there she was, on the same day week, with 
that same old thumbed Bewick. Weeks went by in this 
manner, till the stall-keeper, remembering her often- 
seen face, bid her ‘buy, or else not touch the books 
again - 


ght the books, and now followed her with speedy 
his time he might have found her home, but that, 
leading into Holborn, some papers fell from 
i roll of drawings she carried; he stooped to 
in the moment of glancing at them she 


fe 
# 


parlour of the country inn his long sad tale of | handed. 


were returned, letters to publishers unheeded ; letters or 
specimens from Long Acre were of a surety inadmis- 
sible. The master who had taught her was dead. At last 
there was pointed out to her an advertisement in one 
of the daily papers, that engravers upon wood were 
wanted for the designs of a cheap publication. There 
was reference to a person of whom Bridget had heard; 
so, sending first for permission, she was introduced to 
the advertiser. A subject for illustration was chosen, 
and a pencil placed in her hand. When the design came 
out visibly from the paper, the advertiser, shaking his 
head, said he would consider. This consideration took 
some weeks; meanwhile a sleepless pillow was that of 
poor Bridget. At last the answer came; he would 
employ her, but at a very moderate remuneration, 
Yet here was hope, clear as the noonday’s sun; here 
was the first bright-beaded drop in the cup of the self. 
helper; here was hope for Tom; here matter for the 
promised letter. The work done, the remuneration 
coming in, the fruition came; new yet humble rooms 
were hired, second-hand furniture bought piece by piece; 
and it was a proud night when, alone in her still cham. | 
ber, the poor despised Lincoln girl thanked Heaven for 
its holy mercy. 
The proverb tells us that good fortune is never single- 
On the morrow—it was a wet and rainy day 
—Bridget, in passing into Spring Gardens, observed 
that the stall of a poor lame apple woman had been 
partly overturned by some rude urchin. She stopped 
to help the woman, and whilst so doing, a very fatold 
gentleman came up, and looking, very quietly remarked 
in a sort of audible whisper to himself, ‘Curious! very 
curious! this same very little act of mercy first intro- 
duced me to my excellent Tom: ay! ay! Tom’s gone; 
there isn’t such another from Eastcheap to Chelsea,’ 
The name of Tom was music to Bridget’s ears. The 
old gentleman had moved away; but following quickly, 
Bridget addressed him. | 
*I have a brother, sir, whose name is——’ | 
‘Tom,’ interrupted the old gentleman ; ‘find me my 
Tom’s equal, and I'll say something to you. Here is my 
address.’ He thrust a card into Bridget’s hand, and 
went on. Here was a romantic omen of good for Tom. 
That same night the letter was indited. Two days 
after, the country wagon deposited Tom in the great | 
city. An hour after, he sat by Bridget’s hearth. h 


a 


EE 


so 


‘This night repays me for all past sorrow,’ said the 
sister, as she sat han 


a history ; the cuckoo clock itself would have furnished 
matter for a tale; the six chairs and the one table were | 


prodigies. 

On the morrow, Tom, guided the address, found 
out the office of the fat old gen , who, being a 
bachelor and an attorney, held pleasant chambers in 
Clement’s Inn. Whether induced by Tom’s appear- 
ance or his name, we know not, but the old gentleman, 
after certain inquiries at the coachmaker’s in Long 
Acre, took Tom for his clerk, at the salary of six shil- 
lings a-week. 

We must now allow weeks to pass by. In the mean- 
while Bridget’s work increased, though not the money | 
paid for it. Yet out of these same earnings a small sum } 
was laid by, for what our Lincoln girl breathed to no 
living ear. About this time better work was heard of, 
but application for it, through the n who employed 
her, failed ; how, she knew not. If I had a friend, she 
said, I might succeed; and though Richard has 
me in the streets unheeded, still I will make one last ap- 
peal tohim. She went, not in rags, but decently attired. 

‘That you are rich, and above me in circumstances, | 
I know, Richard,’ she humbly said ; ‘hitherto you have 

to own one so poor ; but as I have never wron 
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‘I made your fortune once,’ he bitterly answered ; 
‘of honest since then I know nothing. 
For the rest, it is not convenient for a man in my con- 
dition to have pauper friends—you have my answer.’ 

| Brother,’ she said,-as she obeyed the haughty ges- 
ture that signaled her to leave the room, ‘may you 
regret the words you have so harshly spoken. For the 
rest, believe me I shall yet succeed, in spite of all this 

The of Bridget’s home was now broken by 

weekly letters from Lincoln for loan of money, which 
ications being successful for a few times, only made 
the letters more urgent and pressing in their demands. 

Some months after Bridget’s interview with Richard, 
there sat one winter’s evening in the study of a cele- 
prated author three gentlemen. The one was the 
author himself, as widely known for his large human 
loving heart as for the books he had written. He had 
now been for some days translating a child’s oo 
the German, a sort of spiritual child’s book, like the 

| Story without an End. 

‘ Were this book illustrated by one who had the 
same self-helping soul as its author, the same instinc- 
tive feeling,’ said the translator to one of his friends, ‘ it 
would indeed be priceless. I have sometimes thought 
none but a woman could catch the simple yet deep ma- 
ternal feeling that lies in these same pages ; but where 

‘There is a woman capable of this,’ said one of the 
friends, turning to the author; ‘beyond all doubt 

pocket-book the 
drew forth from a very 
which two years before Bridget had lost. — 
‘You say true,’ answered the translator; ‘ but what 
|| is this ; it seems like the copy of some carved foliage, 
some—— 


| .*This must be Bridget’s,’ interrupted the other guest, 
leaning across the table with anxious face (for it was 
no other than the minster prebend) ; ‘I see it is; yes, 
| yes,a copy of the antique carving from the minster 
wall. Good things have been said in Lincoln of this 
Bridget, but the father would never tell where she was.’ 


peeper into the thumbed copy of Bewick and the Lin- 
coln girl were one and the same. 
Next day anxious inquiries were set on foot respect- 
ing Bridget, but without effect. Then weeks went by, 
| and in the meanwhile the German book could find no 
| fit illustrator. But at last the woodcuts in the cheap 
periodical for which Bridget engraved were remarked 
upon. The man who had the name of being both the 
artist and engraver was applied to, and he agreed to 
furnish the desired illustrations. A few were sent in, 
surpassing the author’s hopes; but a stray leaf, a grace- 
ful touch, brought to memory the hand of Bridget. 
| Yet she could not be heard of, though the old Lincoln 
| gentleman was indefatigable in his inquiries. 
At length one night the prebend and his friend were 
| returning along the Strand in a westerly direction, when 
by St Clement’s Daines they observed a very fat old 
| gentleman creeping slowly along the pavement, whilst 
| adiminutive youth kept watch and guard, now rigit, 
now left, as either side seemed likely to be jostled by 
|| Some rude passer-by. 
‘You shall go no further,’ at length said the old 
| gentleman, stopping short; ‘not an inch farther. Go! 
give my love to your sister, you dog, and say that I 
| have to thank her for introducing to me a second in- 
Tom.’ 
ut the boy was so far incomparable, that, being wil- 
ful and obstinate, he would see the old gentleman safe 
| within New Inn, which was near at hand; and the 
friends, waiting outside, stayed till the boy returned, 
for his voice had brought to the prebend’s ear that of 
| Bridget. They followed him into Long Acre, up tw6 
the prebend 


pair of stairs, where, lifting the latch, 


be- | the selfishness, the pride of the elder 


while his companion recognised, in the same person 
her whom he had followed years ago. A good fire 
burnt upon the hearth, Tom’s tea ready, his shoes and 
his coat by the fire ; for the night was wet, and Bridget 
herself busily at work upon the illustration of the Ger- 
man story. Happy was the meeting between the old 
man and her he almost thought his child; strange the 
feelings of the gentleman who had bought the thumbed 
Bewick, and hoarded those poor drawings. We have 
not room to tell the joy of that night. 

From this hour Bridget had worthy friends. The 
morrow brought the sister of the one who had remem- 
bered Bridget at the bookstall. He was the same rich 
city merchant who so unknowingly had praised Bridget’s 
first work and act of mercy. When he heard from the 
worthy coachmaker that story—when he knew from 
Tom what a sister Bridget was—when the old prebend 
said so many kindly things, no wonder that admiration 
ripened into love. By the hand of his sister (who was 
his housekeeper) all manner of graceful acts were per- 
formed, all manner of good fortune offered ; but nothing 
could shake Bridget’s self-helping resolves,no promises 
induce her to quit poor humble trusting Tom: the only 
help she asked was that of work to be done. The ex- 
cellent prebend, returning to Lincoln, spoke much of 
Bridget, which good report of fortune coming to her 
father’s ears, he presently resolved (as his wife was now 
dead) to make one home serve for himself and Bridget. 
So coming to London, he was soon comfortable ; exact- 
ing money, craving for delicacies, not caring how they 
were to be procured, till their once happy home became 
one of misery to Tom and Bridget. 

Months went by, often during which it was mercy to 
escape to the home of her kind city friends, even for a 
few hours. The house that they occupied in summer- 
time—it was now that season—was situated a few miles 
from town, and here one evening the rich merchant 
asked Bridget to be his wife. 

‘You might live to regret marriage with one so 
as myself, sir, was her answer; ‘you who could ask 
the hand of ladies of wealth and beauty.’ 

‘Wealth of money, Bridget, but not with thy wealth 
of soul. Money is an advantage which the many have; 
but the heroism of self-help in women is rare, because 
few are so willing to be self-helpers. It is I who will 
be made rich in having you. I know that time would 
prove it. Come, my home must be yours.’ 

Bridget did at last consent, but with a reservation 
which must be yet a secret. Whatever was its purpose, 
it was a resolve not to be shaken; but as time wore on, 
many were the protestations against this resolution. 
At length, after days and weeks of indefatigable labour, 
Bridget asked the old prebend and the merchant to 
meet her at the chambers of Tom’s master. They 
did so. Tom was there as well as the fat old gentle- 
man, the one looking sly because he knew the secret, 
the other wonderingly. The old gentleman signed 
some papers, which an old clerk attested ; then Bridget, 
drawing forth a purse of gold, laid the fees upon the 
parchment of Tom's indenture as articled clerk. 

‘This was my reservation, this my secret. As I 
have now shown myself a humble loving sister of this 
dear Tom, so I am now willing to become the wife.’ 

A week after, Bridget stood as the wife of the rich 
city merchant by the altar of Lincoln minster; and 
dear as the marriage-ring was on that day, was the gift 
of the old thumbed copy of Bewick’s British Birds. 

Habits of self-help, like all good things, are enduring. 
Bridget, as the wife and mother, is still the same, losing 
no opportunity of self-culture, no power of being the 
best teacher to her children. 

Tom is at this time a quaint bachelor attorney, hav- 
ing succeeded to the snug practice of the fat gentleman. 
That there exists between him and Bridget a rare and 
enduring love, we need not make record. 

Of the death of the father we need not = 

we 
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VITAL STATISTICS OF GLASGOW— 
OF LARGE TOWNS. 


have been for 


peer ey first by Dr Cleland, 
and afterwards by Dr Alexander Watt. The publication 
giving the vital statistics for 1841 and 1842, exhibits 
the appearance of extraordinary diligence and care, and 
some of the results are of general interest. It appears, 
for instance, that the high mortality of Glasgow—high 
even for a large city—falls chiefly the humbler 
classes. As is generally observed, great morta- 
lity is particularly severe u children. At an aver- 
age, 45 per cent. of the whole deaths are of persons 
under five years of age. One in ten of all persons living 
in Glasgow at those ages die annually. And the younger 
infants are the greatest sufferers in ion. Of 
those living in the city under a year old, nearly 19 per 
cent., or one-fifth, perish year. That is to say, of 
8368 yearlings, no fewer than 1582 are not allowed to 
pass into a second year. 

A large city like Glasgow is also unfavourable for 
aged life. In Perthshire, an agricultural county, the 
proportion of inhabitants above sixty years of age is 
5°19 per cent. greater than in Glasgow. In the city of 
Perth, which contains only twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants, and where the people Bren & may be presumed 
to live in healthier circumstances, the proportion of 
deaths at infantine ages is likewise low in comparison 
with Glasgow. Only 15 per cent. of the yearling babies 
die there each year. 

Glasgow and Edinburgh have been remarkable of 
late years above all British cities for the amount of 
mortality from fever. Dr Watt discovers a remarkable 
parity in the proportions of deaths at various ages from 
this disease in the two cities, to all deaths from the 
same cause, showing the agency of a common law in 
both cases. Taking Edinburgh on an average of the 
three years, 1839, 40, and 41, and Glasgow on an aver- 
age of five years, 1837, 38, 39, 40, and 41, it is found 
that the results are as follow :— 


TH 


Edinburgh. Glasgow. 
ths 


ion of deaths under five 
caused by fever, to the whole 
disease, 


Do. do. under twenty years, 29°74 29°05 
Do. do. twenty years and upwards, 70°25 70°94 


It is striking to find two Scottish cities so much alike in 
respect of a particular disease, while all other cities of 
simila:: size are so differently situated. Does not this 
throw some light on the much-disputed question as to 
the leading cause of the fever pestilence of Glasgow and 


12°41 12°07 


towns of Scotland, in consequence of want of all regular 
provision for the able-bodied poor, and the stinted man- 
ner in which even the helpless are supplied. It seems 
scarcely to be doubted that the starveling poor-law of 
Scotland is the cause chiefly concerned. 

On this point Dr Watt throws some valuable illus- 
tration. At the close of the year 1842, it was found, 
much to the surprise of the pan of Glasgow, that the 
mortality of that year, which was one of extremely de- 

trade, when many working-people were thrown 
idle, was prosperous years; 
seeming to imply t the people enjoy best 
health in impoverished circumstances. It Sow anyone 
that the diminished mortality of that year was owing to 
the systematic relief which the poor generally enjoyed 
during most of that period; a bounty which the miser- 
able class does not experience in ordinary seasons. 


Indeed, the rise and fall of mortality with the distri. | 
bution of relief, and without regard to prosperous or | 
adverse times, is a fact clearly made out. Distress 
from failure of employment began in the west of Scot | 
land in October 1836. In January of the ensuing year, 
while this distress continued unrelieved, fever and in. 
fluenza fell heavily upon Glasgow, and during that 
month alone the mortality was 1972, being about twice 
the usual average. The mortality of that year exceeded 
that of 1836 by 1743, and the great severity of it amongst 
the poorer class is shown by the unusual number of 
funerals at the public expense. In the course of spring, 
however, subscriptions were made; that is, the bene. 
volent few undertook the support of the starving poor, 
and no fewer than 18,500 were at one time dependent 
upon these funds. Immediately thereafter the monthly 
mortality fell, till in June it was only 665. From May 
1842 to May 1843 was another period of depression, dur- 
ing which voluntarily-supplied funds were distributed 
for the relief of the destitute. There were, accordi 
to Dr Watt, ‘ much fewer cases of unrelieved destitution 
in Glasgow in 1842 than during any year of ordinary 
prosperity.’ But on the return of better times, in May 
1843, this relief was discontinued. The consequence 
was, that the mortality began to increase, notwithstand- 
ing the season being a healthy one, provisions cheap, 
and the wealthier classes comparatively exempt from 
disease. A severe mortality lay upon the city during 
the four or five months which are usually healthiest, 
and the amount of deaths for the year was increased by 
2340 as compared with 1842. In October, relief was 
resumed among the sufferers from the late epidemic, 
and money flowed to the poorest class through other 
channels, particularly through a humble kind of labour- 
ing work, the laying of gas-pipes. Again, then, notwith- 
standing the wintry weather, which usually increases 
the number of deaths, an alleviation of the mortality 
began to be observed, and in December the funerals 
were only 728. 

Dr Watt adds: ‘From personal inquiries I made 
among the labouring classes in Glasgow during the 
summer months of 1843, I found that many of them | 
had only occasional employment, which was quite in- 
sufficient to supply themselves and their families with 
the necessaries of life. I have also been favoured with 
letters from six of the district surgeons of Glasgow, inj 
answer to a circular I took the liberty of addressing to § 
them, with the view of completing the evidence as to} 
the connexion of disease and mortality with the condi- 
tion of the people; and from the statements of each of 
these gentlemen, with one exception, it appears that the ;| 
greatest amount of disease and mortality seen by them 
was in ns who had little or no employment. Dr 
Alison has carried his inquiries on this head much 
further than I have done; and it will be seen from one | 
of his tables that, out of 1038 fever patients in Edin- 
burgh, whose cases were inquired into, 400 were in 
regular work (that is, themselves or the heads of their | 
families), and 638 out of work, or with scanty occa- | 
sional work. Again, in another table he states, that 
from inquiries made respecting fever patients in the 
Royal Infirmary and Havannah districts of Glasgow, | 
and also in Greenock hospital, it was found that, out of | 
436 cases, there were 135 in full work when attacked, 
220 in partial work, “ insufficient for support,” and 81 


wholly out of work; so that, out of 436 cases, there | 


were 301 in a state of destitution. Again, in his post- 


script, that in all 768 fever patients in 1843 were exa- | 


mined, and that of these not quite one-third were 
fully employed—that is, the destitute part of the popu- 
lation furnished 66 per cent. of the fevers. | 
‘ Surely no better evidence than the foregoing facts can | 
be required to prove that the extension of disease among | 
our town-population essentially depends on the amount | 
of unrelieved destitution which exists among the people.* 


* The mortality of towns in England in comparison with that of 
towns in Scotland, has been quoted to show that the amount of 
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lll 


| ills This we have good reason for believing to be the 
| 


the increased mortality in 1837 and in 1843, over that 
| of the peering yom. took place among the most des- 
| titute poor, who were buried at the expense of the 
The principal reason which must prevent our 
| coming to the conclusion that the better portions 
| of Glasgow are very healthy, is the high average 
| gmount of fever cases which unrelieved destitution is 
to be the means of spreading to such a grievous 
extent among our population; for it is generally found, 
that although fevers rage with the greatest frequency, 
and cause the greatest number of deaths among the 
poor and destitute, yet the contagion soon passes to the 
wealthier classes, who also become the sufferers, and 
among whom the mortality, as proportioned to the 
number attacked, is usually greater.’ 

Facts like these must in time, we should think, wear 


unusual inhumanity towards the poor amongst us; we 
only labour under an inveterate error in supposing that 
the only means to maintain active and provident feel- 
ings amongst the industrious orders, is to keep the 
destitute, whether helpless or helpful, in a state border- 
ing on, or passing within the limits of, starvation. 


POPULAR FRENCH SONGS. 


NO. V.—PORTRAITS A LA MODE. 


Tue title of this song is derived from those black pro- 
files, specimens of which may be seen exhibited at the 
door or window of some humble taker of likenesses in 
| every town where the fine arts receive the smallest en- 
couragement. The process is so simple, and the subject 
executed so rapidly, that, provided the artist be con- 
‘stantly employed, he may earn a respectable living. A 
sheet of blackened paper and a pair of scissors are all 
the implements he requires. His sitters turn their pro- 
files in the best point of view, and he copies their visages 
as he cuts his way into the black sheet. The head, when 
completed, is stuck on some white card by way of con- 
trast, and the subject is finished. Of all the various 
means employed to obtain ‘counterfeit presentments’ 
of the human countenance, these ebon profiles, if not the 
best representations, are the cheapest; for to the speci- 
mens we mention is generally attached in this country 
an equally black advertisement, announcing that like- 


deaths in some of the English towns is as great, and, in one in- 
stance, even exceeds that in the towns of Scotland. From personal 
inquiry I have made into the local condition of a great portion of 
Liverpool, as well as into the circumstances of the people (in 1841), 
Ihave come to the conclusion, that besides the miserable condition 
of the houses of the poor as to the want of proper drainage, the in- 
attention to cleanliness, and other defects among them—the very 
high mortality of that town proceeds from a want of sufficient em- 
Ployment, and from destitution arising from occasional sickness 


nesses are taken ‘in this style at 6d.’—nay, we have 
reduced 


sometimes seen the price temptingly 
small charge of 3d. 

To this extreme lowness of price the black profile 
owes not only the above title, but that by which it is 
more extensively known, namely, ‘ Silhouette.’ In 1759 
the French minister of finance was Etienne de Sil- 
houette, who strove by severe economy to remedy the 
evils of a war which was pressing severely upon the 
exchequer. Half measures, from the most to the least 
important transaction, are by no means isti 
of the French. A rage for economy seized every rank 
of the state, and all the fashions of Paris took the 
character of parsimony. Coats were worn without folds, 
jewelled snuff-boxes were exchanged for wooden ones, 
and instead of painted portraits, no one went to greater 
expense for such a luxury than was necessary for a black 
profile. All these fashions were called a la Silhouette; | 
but this name permanently remained only to the minia- _ 
tures, which retain it to this day even in England. 
They were also called Portraits 4 la Mode, because 
Silhouette was another name for parsimony, then— 
that is to say, at the time the following song was 
written—in full vogue. The fashion was, as might be 
expected, short-lived; it lasted as long as its founder’s 
tenure of office, which was exactly nine months. } 

The author of both the words and music of the | 
song was Favart, a wit and actor of celebrity in his 
day. It was sung at the end of a dramatic prologue, 
entitled the Resource of Theatres, with which the 
Opera-Comique was opened in 1760. We find the 
following account of its success in the Almanach de 
Theatres :—‘ This prologue (Ressource des Theatres) 
is ended by a country dance, named Les Portraits 4 la | 
Mode, and by couplets sung to the tune, with which 
the audience was extremely delighted. From the actors 
the song passed to the fétes and fairs, and at last became 
current amongst the populace.’ 

The ‘ Portraits 4 la Mode’ presents a curious picture 
of the manners and foibles of the time at which it was 
written. Some of the allusions, even when freely trans- 
ee explanations, These we will give at 


to the 


PORTRAITS A LA MODE. 


To follow with uniformity 
Dame Nature and simplicity, 
Ne’er practising frivolity— 

This was the ancient code. 
Paris, its promenades and halls 
Is filled with calotins, and dolls 
Danced on strings at public balls, 

And Portraits 4 la Mode. 


Valets modest in their spheres, 
Nobles gracing their careers, 
Merchants never aping peers— 

This was the ancient code. 
A lacquey decked with feathers gay, 
A lord in lacquey’s mean array, 
A tradesman’s son in cabriolet, 


Magistrates on justice bent, 

Financiers glad of three per cent., 

Grocers with their shops content— 
This was the ancient code. 

Midases to concerts running, 

Money-lenders nobles dunning, 

Petty traders counters shunning, 
Are Portraits & la Mode. 


Damsels, wholesome censure fearing, 

Never giddy, vain, or leering, | 

By Prudence aye their conduct steering— 
This was the ancient code. 

Maidens who on flattery feed, 

Gallop unveiled on prancing 

Of gaudy en need, 
Are ts 


a la Mode. 
At sixteen quitting of pleasure— 


thoughts 
This was the ancient code. 


4 
Tee same remulte are brought out in the report of 
+e Villerme, in the tenth volume of Archives Generales, 
tress where it is shown that in the three districts of Paris 
Scot Maa) in which the mortality is the least, the inhabitants are t 
year, | the wealthiest ; and in the three districts in which the ; 
i im inhabitants are the poorest, the mortality is the greatest 4 
that —the difference being no less than 1 in 24, and 1 in 45, 
wice on an average of five years. Were our registers so 
eded improved that the sanitary condition of the various : 
ngst localities of Glasgow could be correctly ascertained, 
ot there is little doubt that the greatest portion of it would 4 
ring, | be found to be as healthy as any other town, notwith- { 
rene. standing the high mortality indicated by our mortalit ; 
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the pulpit placed, 

‘The judgment-seat by virtue 

The lowly clothed with humble taste— 
This was the 

Ignorance the cassock hiding, 

Justice in yonder pride 

Upstarts in powder priding, 
Are Portraits a la Mode. 


‘With pomp the nobles of the land, 

Living in state and splendour grand, 

Each took a genius by the hand— 
This was the ancient code. 

Gewgaw lords, who shun the wise, 

And all but fiddlers now despise, 

Or dancers decked in flimsy guise, 
Are Portraits & la Mode. 


The doctor following, to his gain, 

The art of killing, was not vain; 

A single mule composed his train— 
This was the ancient code. 

To-day’s M.D.s—conceited 


varnished 
Are Portraits 4 la Mode. 


The poet, ere he found a theme, 
Would seek for sense to guide his dream ; 
And thus his works with beauty teem— 
This was the ancient code. 

Sounding periods’ senseless chime, 
Verse-makers aping the sublime, 
And tinsel heroes spouting rhyme, 

. Are Portraits 4 la Mode. 


Ugly, unlike, and black as ink 
Are Portraits 4 la Mode. 


In the first stanza of these Portraits 4 la Mode, the 


word ‘ calotins’ requires ation. Le Régiment de 


this sort of toy went out of fashion, others were adopted 
by the wn children of the court and gay world of 
i as cup and ball, devil on two sticks, &c. 

In the second stanza, the allusion to feathers in the 
caps of servants was provoked by the fashionable head- 
dresses of the day, which usually consisted of three- 
cocked hats, bedecked with almost a panoply of ostrich 
. The mention of a ‘ cabriolet’ in 1760, may at 

sight strike the English reader as an anachronism, 
those vehicles not having been known in this country 


remarks the French commentator, ies too well to 


LITERARY ANECDOTES. 
A PRINTER at Paris wrote a 


are perfeet 


It is impossible to avoid the use of terms of art. 
author, while discussing the corn-law question, was 
to inquire what price -bread was ; at ; and a 
ter’s boy, just returned. from delivering . 
hee it was at the top 
he had to open half a quire of doom 


_ presented with an epi on Moli 
‘that Moliere brought me yours.’ 

Count Mazarin kept a complete collection of the libels 
written against him; it amounted to forty-six quarto | 
volumes. - 

Rivarol said of Buffon’s son, who was a a dolt, that | 
he was the worst chapter of his father’s Na History. 

Lord William Poulet was said to be the author of g| 
pamphlet called The Snake in the Grass. A gentlemay | 
abused in it sent hima challenge. Lord William protested | 
his innocence, but the gentleman insisted upon a denial 
under his hand. Lord William took up a and began— | 
‘This is too sartefy thut the bock kalled The Snak—~ 
‘Oh, my lord,’ said the gentleman, ‘I am satisfied ; your 
—— has already convinced me you did not write the | 


Malherbe having dined with the bishop of Rouen, who | 
was a dull preacher, was asked by he 


his pamphlet on the National Debt with much delight, j 
and sat up so late to finish it, that it had almost blinded 
him. ‘Rather strange,’ said the author, ‘that it should 
have such an effect on your royal highness, for it ha 
opened the eyes of everybody else.” 

Notwithstanding the prohibition of the Koran agains 

intings and images, the Sultan Mahomed ITI. had a faney 

r the arts, and ordered Gentil Bellini, a Venetian artist, ] 
peng a picture of the beheading of John the Baptist, 

en the picture was finished, the sultan found faulf 
with the representation of the wounded part ; and 
show him that his criticism was correct, he immediately 
drew his scimitar and struck off the head of one of 
slaves. Bellini, on leaving the presence, thinking 
caught ‘an ugly customer,’ set sail for Venice the 
hor being asked 

A Persian P| by what me 
had knowledge, answered, ‘ By not 
being prevented by shame from asking questions whenT 
was ignorant.’ 

Langhorne travelled to Chie’ 
Collins, his favourite poet. The having shown him 
the grave, Langhorne became vi sentimental and deeply 
affected. ‘Ah!’ said the sexton, ‘you may well grieve 
for Mr Collins, for he was an honest man and a first-rate 


Some person reported to the amiable poet Tasso thats 
malicious enemy spoke ill of him to all the world. ‘Let 
him persevere,’ said Tasso ; ‘ his rancour gives me no pail. 
How much better is it that he should speak ill of me to 
all the world than that all the world should speak ill of 
me to him.’ : 

Not long since, there might be seen on the window of 4 
dirty little shop in an obscure part of London this ai- 
nouncement :—‘ Goods removed, messages taken, carpets 
beat, and ry composed on any subject.’ 

The fifth edition of a heavy work being announced, s 
person expressed some surprise, which was answered by 
one in the secret, ‘It is the only way to sell the first.’ 

Speaking of the beneficial influence of cheers on a player, 
it was remarked that they give one courage. ‘ Ay,” said 
Mrs Siddons, ‘ but what is better—they give one breath.’ 


to visit the grave of 
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112 
Y¥ men old with 
Dowagers simpering fascination, whieh 
> aaa he printed in the most beautiful type, and gave a to 
the celebrated Bodoni, a brother printer at Parma. Wha 
do you think of my tragedy?’ asked the author. ‘ Full ¢ 
beauties !* exclaimed Bodoni ; ‘ your characters 
—exquisite—especially the capitals !’ / 
| 
: At Latin less adepts than jigs, | 
wneas: 
‘Pardon me,’ said Malherbe, ‘but I can sleep vay well 
No petty trick their skill demeans— where I am.’ 
This was the ancient code. . The Duke of Cumberland told Dr Price that he had read 
Pencils and paint to scissors sink, | 
Profiles bring art to ruin’s brink. | 
la Calottes (the regiment of the caps) was formed by a 
band of wits belonging to the dissipated court of Louis 
XIV. It acted asa sort of facetious police to punish 
persons who made themselves ridiculous ; and punish- | 
ment was usually inflicted by sending them a fool’s 
cap. As regards the dolls moved by strings, it is ac- 4 
tually a fact that such toys as are now the delight of F 
the youngest children were played with by adults at ee) 
the time the above song was written. Amidst a room- i. 
ful of company, says our authority (Du Mersan), dur- 4 
ing a grave conversation, it was not uncommon to see a ¢ 
military officer or a staid magistrate pull out one of | of that 
these card-board pantins, and dance it about by its 
strings for his own and his friends’ amusement. When | 
| 
| tailor.’ 
24, ey have been, however, in constant use in : 
Paris for nearly a century. Indeed, about the period of even I 
this ditty, fashionables were very choice in their rent fi 
many new ones having been about that time i x 
This is hinted at in the stanza which mentions oer, ti 
practitioners. 
Much of the remainder of the Portraits a la 
dation. The song, though not perhaps so brilliant either | eee = ie areami 
in versification or wit as others in the collection, is body, 
chiefly interesting for the explanations it involves, and Lo gach ‘a 
as an exposition of the manners it praises and satirises. PF filled b 


